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Is There a Common North American Outlook 
on World Affairs? 


By Brooke Claxton 


Stairs, Dixon and Claxton, Montreal 


I WOULD share your mystification on the 
choice of this subject as suitable for a talk to 
The Special Libraries Association, were it not for 
the fact that I, myself, suggested it. I was asked 
to speak on some question as to which the points 
of view of Americans and Canadians could be 
compared. I thought the most suitable and ap- 
propriate question was that which most chal- 
lenges the attention and thought of everybody 
everywhere — that is the question of peace and 
war. I thought it would be interesting for us, for a 
time, to see if we have any common reaction to 
that fear of war which everyone throughout the 
world shares today. 

We Americans and Canadians share a con- 
tinent, and both our countries are fortunate in 
being almost equally remote from the sore spots 
of the world. Our countries and peoples have no 
thought of war between them. Our lives are inter- 
woven in a way which no European can under- 
stand. Our well-advertised three thousand miles 
of undefended, and indefensible, boundary is 
crossed each year by more trade, more money, 
more trains, more automobiles and ten times 
more people than any frontier in the world. It is 
interlaced by countless bonds of relationship and 
friendship that make a common pattern of North 
American life. The frontier is more than an imagi- 
nary line as our first minister to the United States 
said, “ It isa meeting ground between two friendly 
states, made safe by modern common sense.” 

We have in the words of the Hay treaty of 1794, 
“A disposition favorable to friendship and good 
neighbourhood.” Perhaps on that account we 
have a rather superior attitude towards those 
other parts of the world which seem bent on 
destroying each other. The most vivid example of 
this North American attitude of superiority was 
given me at the Williamstown Institute when 
there were five men speaking on the most crucial 
sore spots affecting their country —this was 
some years ago. As they stood facing their audi- 
€nce and described the terrific dangers in, the 





Saar and Polish Corridor, they didn’t appreciate 
the fact that their North American audience was 
looking clean over their heads at a map of the 
World behind them. And on that map it was 
hardly possible to distinguish the countries in 
which these sore spots were situated. It is no won- 
der that there is a North American feeling of 
remoteness and detachment and of isolation. 

It is unnecessary here to trace the origin of 
the policy of isolation which you in the United 
States have pursued, or think you have pursued, 
for the last one hundred and sixty years. It had 
its origin, perhaps, in the statements made by 
George Washington in 1796, amplified a few 
years later by Thomas Jefferson. It may be de- 
scribed as the stubborn refusal to be bound by 
entangling alliances or to undertake to do any- 
thing more than consider a future course of action 
when the occasion arises. 

While it certainly would not be proper on my 
part to welcome you here today by criticizing 
the determined policy of your country, I do think 
that we can here speak more frankly than on 
other occasions, and if you don’t mind I will 
speak frankly as one North American to another. 
Somewhat naturally, what I have to say will be 
directed mostly to the Americans — they are our 
guests and it is only proper to treat them with 
respect, — besides if I talk much about Canadian 
opinion, every Canadian present would arise and 
disagree with me, because that is one thing to 
remember about Canada, there is no such thing 
as “a Canadian opinion.”’ The country is too 
large, its geographical sections are too removed 
from each other and its capital is too far away 
from the different points of the country to permit 
our having a common attitude on any single ques- 
tion, still less on the question of foreign policy, 
That is true of other countries, certainly of yours, 
Nevertheless I must run any risks thereon and try 
to describe to you the Canadian attitude in order 
that we may compare them. 

Superficially, policy appears to be determined. 
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by geography and the general geographical situa- 
tion of Canada is rather similar to the United 
States, but Canada is even more detached. To the 
South you look to a country which has annoyed 
you on a number of occasions and led you to mili- 
tary intervention more than once, and on the 
North you look to Canada with some sense of 
irritation that we should be here to spoil the 
symmetry of the map of North America. On the 
other hand we have only you to the South, and 
to the North our claim to the Pole is not being 
seriously contested. So here we are on this con- 
tinent, two nations, for the most part speaking 
the same language, or thinking we do, having 
similar roots; at perpetual peace with each other 
and sharing a common desire to remain at per- 
petual peace with the rest of the world. 

It is reasonable to expect then that there 
would be in Canada a desire to remain isolated, a 
policy of isolation which matches yours in the 
United States. There is; it follows not only from 
our geographic position but also from our racial 
composition. Twenty-eight per cent of our popu- 
lation is of French-Canadian descent, and the 
vast majority of them would not like to see us 
engage in a foreign war again. In addition, some 
twenty-one per cent of the population are of non- 
British descent, and they too would take a 
typically North American attitude. Even of the 
fifty-one per cent of our population who are of 
British descent, a great number are people 
for whom war has been debunked, and the glory 
and the glamor has been taken out of it, so that 
even among the section of British descent there is 
a widespread and rapidly growing feeling in favor 
of a policy of isolation for Canada. 

It should be remembered, however, that two 
factors of the utmost importance operate against 
Canada embracing the policy of isolation her 
North American situation appears to dictate. We 
in Canada had our revolution peacefully and we 
never felt constrained to slam the door on Europe. 

The first of these factors is then that we are 
members of the British Commonwealth, and 
there is no indication that there is any desire on 
the part of any considerable group of Canadians 
to cease being a member. We are both a member 
of the Commonwealth and a virtually independ- 
ent nation. Until 1914 we werea British Dominion 
in name, but virtually a colony and our foreign 
policy was dictated by Downing Street. If Great 
Britain went to war we were automatically 
involved without inquiring what it was all about. 
So when Great Britain went to war, Canada loy- 
ally joined in and gave some six hundred thou- 
sand troops, and with sixty thousand killed, paid 
the price in that disaster along with the other 
nations, 
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By reason of its participation, Canada emerged 
from that great fire and testing, a nation for the 
first time, and our position as such was recog- 
nized by our participation in the war cabinet, by 
our being recognized as a separate nation at the 
peace conference, and by our becoming a member 
of the League of Nations. Since then that posi- 
tion of Canada has been recognized by the famous 
Balfour Declaration of 1926, and given Statuary 
recognition in the Statute of Westminster jn 
1932. Despite what some constitutional and 
international lawyers might say, Canada is in 
actual fact a nation. That means that we would 
not participate in any war anywhere in the world 
without deciding to do so through our own Ca- 
nadian representatives. 

In other words, we might, I think we would, 
go to war if Great Britain was involved on a 
question of principle or fighting for her self- 
defense. But whether we did or not is a matter 
which would be decided by Canada — unless the 
enemy had something to say about it. 

The second factor which differentiates our 
position from yours is our membership in the 
League of Nations. It is almost true to say that 
we joined the League of Nations for the same 
reason that you stayed out. You stayed out of 
the League because it interfered with your free- 
dom, with your sovereignty. We went in because 
it recognized our sovereignty. By the fact of your 
withdrawal you left Canada holding the North 
American bag so that Canada has sometimes at 
Geneva represented you and your opinion at least 
as much as she did her own. In any event Canada 
has consistently adopted an attitude which per- 
haps the United States would have taken had she 
joined the League, and very little different from 
the attitude which the United States has taken 
outside the League. 

In 1920 Canada opposed discussing the dis- 
tribution of raw material and spoke in favor of 
emasculating Article X of the Covenant. In 1922 
we opposed the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
and in 1924 we opposed the Protocol. In 1932 we 
held the scales evenly between Japan and China. 
In 1935 our Government repudiated the act of her 
representation in proposing that sanctions be 
made effective against Italy. Our record is un- 
equalled from the point of view of doing every- 
thing in our power towards weakening the League, 
and preventing it from being an instrument of 
international order. We have done that consist- 
ently, whether consciously or unconsciously be 
cause it reflects our North American attitude. 

Thus we might say there has been in Canada 
generally three views as to foreign policy: One, the 
policy of isolation, two, the British, or as it is 
sometimes incorrectly called, the imperialist 
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policy, and three, the collectivist policy which 
supports the League of Nations. Now, the strange 
thing is this, that I like a number of other Ca- 
nadians sincerely believe that the only way of 

ing the British Commonwealth of nations 
asit stands today, the only way I believe, of pre- 
serving the Canadian Confederation as it stands 
today, is to preserve peace. If you think of South 
America and the Irish Free State forming a part 
of the British Commonwealth today, I think you 
will recognize that only through the League of 
Nations can a common policy be found which will 
link the various nations, and their common inter- 
ests to the Commonwealth. This realization has 
induced a great number of Canadians, who would 
otherwise support either the isolation or imperial- 
jst policy, to support the League of Nations as 
being the only instrument in the world today that 
can solve the Canadian dilemma. For that reason 
we have supported the League of Nations and its 
principles, but because we can’t escape from our 
North American attitude, we have supported it 
ineffectively. When today we North Americans 
recognize that the League has failed we should not 
throw all the blame on those old “ effete’’ nations 
of Europe. You have your share because you did 
not join the League, and we have ours. 

The League has failed on two occasions: Man- 
churia and Ethiopia. But those failures don’t 
mean the League is a failure. The League of Na- 
tions stands today ready to be used, with its 
principles, still embodying the greatest concep- 
tion for a system of international order ever given 
to the world by any group of statesmen, and it 
still stands there to be used. The question is, when 
will it be used? 

We have been too optimistic about the possi- 
bility of world peace, much too optimistic. I re- 
member that after the World War most of us sat 
back and thought, we have won the war which 
was “a war to end war”, a war “ to make the world 
safe for democracy”’, to do this that and the other 
thing. So having won the war we sat back and 
did nothing, but let the politicians and diplomats, 
brought up in a different era, try to work the 
new post-war world with old pre-war tricks. No 
wonder the League of Nations was never given a 
chance to work. But it almost worked despite that. 

Think of it, for the first time in the history of 
the world fifty-two nations agreed in condemning 
@ great power for its action. Fifty-two nations 
agreed rapidly and unanimously to do something 
about it, and they did. But they miscalculated, 
and so Italy got away with the most flagrant 
breach of international obligations in modern 
history. I have been known to be a supporter of 
the League, and now when I meet my hard-boiled 
friends they kid me by asking “Where is your 
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League now?’’ and I answer them by saying, 
“The League has failed, we have failed, but do 
you feel any safer on that account?’’ Do you 
Americans or do any people throughout the world 
feel any safer because the League of Nations has 
failed? 

Now we have a challenge. We have to work and 
work hard again, but we don’t have to start from 
the beginning. We have the League and we 
have seen that it can work, and I think we have 
seen ways in which it can be made to work in the 
future. But it is going to be a much slower job 
than any of us had anticipated. We thought we 
could do in fifteen years what Christianity failed 
to do in two thousand years. The Kellogg Pact 
renounced war only eight years ago. You can’t 
change things quite so rapidly — but we almost 
did. 

How does that concern you in the United 
States? You are safe, you think, but if so you are 
behaving in a very, very curious way. I suppose 
you have the largest bill for armaments in the 
history of your country one of the largest in the 
world. You are spending over a billion dollars, 
for what? Defence, against whom? You seem to 
me to be spending a billion dollars because you 
think you will be drawn into a world war. 

“Who desires peace, let him prepare for war.”’ 
It is the good old argument which Britain and 
Germany and all the other nations made before 
the war. The origin of the saying is obscure, but 
certainly it appeared on the facade of the old 
ministry of war in Vienna — a very suitable place 
for such a legend because, as we know, it is the 
best slogan the armament manufacturers ever 
had. Now, what is the truth? It is, I think, stated 
by General Sir Frederick Maurice, sometime Chief 
of the General Staff during the War, when he said, 
“T used to believe that if you wanted peace you 
must prepare for war. Now I have come to believe 
that if you prepare for war thoroughly and effi- 
ciently you will get war.” 

Armament and defense have little to do with 
each other today. I think that is becoming more 
evident each day. Arms are no defence against 
war itself. Is a policy of isolation plus arms a good 
defence? I suggest to you that this policy of 
neutrality, your policy of isolation, is a good thing 
to have in the statute books, but it won’t work 
and it never has worked. It didn’t work in 1914 
and so far as I know the policy of isolation has 
not worked any time you could possibly have 
been involved in a foreign war. In the last hundred 
years you have fought, I suppose, fifty or sixty 
wars, not one of them in the territory of the 
United States. 

They built a great army and navy to de- 
fend Britain’s Shores and during the last thou- 
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sand years they have been involved in war every 
few years and fought in every country in the 
world except two — Greenland and Great Brit- 
ain. I suggest that the only way in which you or 
any other nation in the world can secure itself 
today is by common collective defense — collec- 
tive security. I recognize that it is politically 
impossible for the United States to join the 
League of Nations and I don’t suggest it. It isn’t 
even necessary. But I do, suggest this, that in 
your policy and in your thought, you must come 
to recognize that you have the responsibility that 
comes from power and that you, yourselves, can’t 
live by yourselves in the world today. You have 
got to recognize that any war, in which Great 
Britain is involved, is a world war, and any war 
which is a world war will involve the United 
States, whether it likes it or not. So I suggest, in 
the words of our own Minister of Justice, the true 
answer is this, “the only way to avoid war is to 
prevent it.”” And I add the only way to prevent it 
is to recognize realistically that conditions in this 
country and yours and in every country today, 
demand that we pool our security and codperate 
in a world which demands coéperation. 

It is extraordinary the degree today in which 
our lives are interwoven, how really interde- 
pendent we are. As Dr. Delisle Burns said: Think 
of this land and what has been used to make it, 
Brazilian coffee, Australian mutton, your corn, 
our wheat, we are all a composite of the result of 
international interchange, but we still think na- 
tionally. We still have that excessive form of 
nationalism which is so recent a product in the 
world. Love of country, patriotism, that is quite 
a different thing, but I say that until we recognize 
how interdependent we are, until we stop acting 
like idiots, we, you in your country and we in ours, 
almost as much as those people in Europe, are 
rushing like swine possessed of devils to destruc- 
tion. 

Face the facts as they stand today. They show 
how desperately the world is once again waiting 
for a great lead. Great Britain gave that lead on 
September 12th to the League of Nations as a 
result of her peace ballot. She followed it up with 
leading the way to the imposition of sanctions. 
But then she slipped and since then the nations of 
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Europe have been slipping back into the old pre- 
war race of armaments. Their well-nigh desperate 
peoples are waiting for a lead, and the only coun. 
try strong enough or powerful enough or idealistic 
enough to give that lead to the world today is the 
United States. And it can do it so easily, not by 
committing herself to entangling alliances, but by 
suggesting, before it is too late, that the nations 
have a world conference to discuss together ques- 
tions affecting the peace of the world, to discuss 
armaments and at least agree to stop the increase. 
To discuss the distribution of raw materials and 
colonies — to discuss sore spots and various 
means of relieving pressure and to discuss re- 
gional problems and to reach an understanding to 
preserve peace by collective action. 

It is possible that the world may still be induced 
to go back to the path that it has followed and 
resume the march of civilization. But if it doesn’t, 
where do we end up? Surely we all know as 
Stanley Baldwin said four years ago, that another 
war like the last one would see the end of the 
civilization we know. Are we going to let that go 
on? We, people like yourselves and ourselves, so 
that we are left perhaps the only country able to 
carry on the spark of civilization? No! It is up to 
us by reason of our very freedom and security 
and of your power to fan the flame of hope. You 
Americans have the opportunity today of giving 
that great lead, and I think humanity looks to 
you to lift it from its present morass. 

The burden of stirring up our governments to 
action in these days falls on each one of us. It 
was shown in Great Britain in an unmistakable 
fashion that today private opinion can become 
public policy. Responsibility lies not only on the 
leaders but also on the common people in every 
civilized and democratic country to see that their 
nations don’t go on drifting, drifting, drifting on 
to war. Civilization is challenged as never before 
and there is only one cause for hope, and that is 
that people like yourselves and ourselves are 
thinking about this as they have never done be- 
fore. In all countries of the world movements are 
going on, the ferment of intelligence is working 
like yeast in the minds of masses of people, and we 
may hope that that peace which we really know 
will come in time — will come “in our time.” 
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The Economic Library and Fundamental Books 
By Robert L. Smithley, New York 


USINESS, as we know it, is an important 

tool for the sustaining of our economic life. 
The history, the philosophy and the technique of 
business are profoundly realistic. Realism is often 
more remarkable than romance and for a well- 
trained mind, not trying to escape from reality 
and not afraid of it, economics and business are 
fascinating to a remarkable degree. It is especially 
pleasant to touch upon the subject of books with 
this group of special librarians which comes into 
contact with books, which likes books and ap- 
preciates them. Others are forced to devote their 
interests to facts, immediate facts, ephemeral 
facts, dry facts culled from trade publications, 
government documents and corporate reports. 
This group, however, is interested in the parentage 
of business books and in their growth to adoles- 
cence. 

Although libraries have been traced back to 
about the year 3000 B.c. in Egypt, we find no 
mention specifically of books on business. We get 
the first glimpse of economics in the Code of 
Hammurabi about 2250 B.c. In this famous code, 
in addition to many sumptuary laws, we find 
business data. This code was the direct ancestor 
of the now defunct N.R.A. During the Feudal 
Age of Egypt there were many fine libraries 
which were owned by the feudal barons. The 
books in those libraries told how people thought, 
how they lived and how they traded. They were 
rolls of papyrus, packed in jars and labeled. 

At about the same time in Babylon (2300 
B.c.) there have been discovered clay tablet books 
describing the bookkeeping records of the times. 
“It was at this time,’ wrote Dr. James H. 
Breasted, “that many of the business forms which 
we still use and which make business transactions 
a matter of record arose for the first time. Thus 
grew up business and social customs, especially 
business credit.’ Unfortunately there is no record 
of a special librarian for these clay books. 

In the next glimpse down the ages we reach the 
era of Ashur-bani-pal (The Greek Sardanapalus) 
whose library was discovered about 1850 at 
Nineveh. It was collected about 650 B.c. These 
2200 clay tablets are now in the British Museum 
and cover a variety of subjects on state affairs 
(economics) in addition to religious, scientific and 
literary classifications. 

It was not until the age of Pericles in Greece 
that books became important. The intellectual 
group began collecting at this period. Space was 





provided in the homes which held rows of baskets 
of cylindrical shape on shelves. The average book 
was about 160 feet long consisting of one roll of 
papyrus. All reading was done in the daytime and 
the majority of books were on instruction in 
rhetoric, mathematics and the gods. However, 
one cook book has been located which hardly 
required a special librarian for the job. The first 
library founded and supported by a Greek gov- 
ernment had been formed by the city of Heraclea 
about 350 B.c. No mention is made of the classifi- 
cation but from a knowledge of Greek civilization 
it is not too much to suppose that this library 
contained some works on trade, commerce and 
government. 

Aristotle is known to have possessed a very 
extensive private library and it is not too much 
to conjecture that this library was highly spe- 
cialized in books on government, politics and 
science. But after Aristotle’s pupil, Alexander 
The Great, died and the known world was divided 
among his generals, library science leaped to the 
front in importance. The Ptolemys’ library at 
Alexandria and the one established at Museum 
surpassed all the known libraries of antiquity. 
Ptolemy II’s era introduced the profession of 
cataloguing and of classification. Zenodotus of 
Ephesus is the first accredited librarian. Under 
his guidance over half a million rolls and later 
seven hundred thousand rolls —or volumes — 
were catalogued and classified. The actual cata- 
logue was made under, the supervision of Calle- 
machus. He listed all the known books of value 
both by titles and by authors. This great catalogue 
filled 120 books or sections. Unfortunately all was 
destroyed in the great fire. 

It was not until 120 B.c. that Dionysius wrote 
the first Greek grammar and, following this be- 
ginning, dictionaries were made for the purpose 
of translation. 

About 1915, C. E. Boyd wrote a book entitled 
“Public Libraries and Literary Culture in 
Ancient Rome.’ It is really remarkable how 
libraries grew along with civilization and culture. 
From 200 B.c. in Rome to the Age of Augustus, 
publishers made books in vast quantities. The 
slaves were the copyists and the Roman con- 
querers brought back wagon and boat loads of 
books from Macedonia and Asia as well as from 
Africa. Wealthy Romans provided library rooms 
in all their houses, but there were no early public 
libraries. Augustus was the first to establish these 
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and his two establishments finally contained the 
bulk of the books of the world. Alexandria had 
been destroyed. Quite naturally a large portion 
of this collection was of the nature of special 
library material. Claudius wrote his history from 
the records of these libraries. This impetus con- 
tinued and in Trajan’s new forum were two fa- 
mous collections in special buildings. One held the 
books written in Greek and the other those 
written in Latin. Libraries spread all over the 
empire, maintained by the state, and the profes- 
sion of librarian was definitely established. 
Later, after the dismemberment of the Roman 
Empire, library leadership returned to Athens. 
Libraries were not appreciated by the barbarians. 
The Dark Ages came and books were destroyed 
wherever found. 

Then came the golden age of Mahomet! While 
Western Europe and Asia remained in darkness, 
the Saracens swept over the civilized earth and, 
after their swift victory, settled down to learning 
and to culture. This was the golden age of the 
librarian. Only the greatest minds and best 
educated were given these positions of trust. A 
librarian had a social caste close to the caliphate. 
“To every mosque was attached a school; wazirs 
vied with their masters in establishing public 
libraries, endowing colleges. Men of learning 
took precedence over all others; honours and 
riches were showered upon them, they were 
appointed to the government of provinces.” 

This literary supremacy lasted from 700 to 
1200 a.p. The Abbasides in Asia Minor brought 
the Greek classics back to life. One private library 
of a doctor at Bokhara was too large for 400 
camels to transport. Bagdad had an immense 
library. Another branch of the Saracens, the 
Ommiades, established a library at Cordova 
consisting of over 600,000 volumes which were 
put into bibliographical records in 44 large 
volumes. 

The third branch, the Fatimites in Egypt, 
outdid their brethren. Their greatest library was 
again at Alexandria. It contained a special section 
for books relating to arts and manufactures. 
Here is the great ancestor of the business branch 
of the public library and the economic section of 
the university library. 

Although Charlemagne called the intelligentsia 
to his court in the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury, they must have been an ignorant lot com- 
pared with their contemporary brethren at 
Bagdad. There were no ancestors of the special 
librarians at the Court of Charlemagne. The 
monasterial libraries had no demand for special 
librarians. It was not until the redevelopment of 
credit instruments that we find the possibility of 


a special librarian job in sight. If you should read 
Professor Cheney’s recent book, “The Dawn ofa 
New Era 1200 to 1450,” you would appreciate the 
quick growth of business as a profession, But 
even then you would have had a long wait for a 
job. The first job available would have been to 
work for Cosimo de Medici. The Medici were 
among the first of the great families of business, 
Cosimo saved records, had books written, main. 
tained a statistical library and a commercial spy 
service only surpassed later by the Fuggers, He 
and his descendants began great private libraries, 
first at Venice and later at Florence. Most of the 
Medici books on business were collected by Mr, 
H. Gordon Selfridge, the English Merchant, and 
are now in the collection of the Business Historj- 
cal Society at the Baker Library. 

There is no need to chronicle the modern 
history. You have all seen the products of the 
thousands and thousands of writers. They have 
multiplied so rapidly that specialists are neces- 
sary to care for each classification. You are these 
specialists. 

Strangely enough, the character and type of 
book which you as librarians of business-econom- 
ics put on your shelves is determined by the 
character of the general literature of the age, 
The type of biography, the particular interpreta- 
tion of historical books, the particular emphasis 
given to romances dealing with sociological and 
domestic themes, the subject matter and meter 
of the poetry, and the elasticity or narrowness of 
theological books — these forecast just what you 
will put on your shelves and indicate the approach 
of a revolution. During the past fifty years the 
economic equilibrium has been thrown out of 
adjustment to an alarming degree, just as it has 
been thrown out in former times. The misuse of 
credit, the overbearing greed of capitalists, the 
wily machinations of trade unions, the unfor- 
tunate inadequacy of distributive facilities, the 
changing of forms of government, and the acme 
of the rise of nationalism are illustrations of this 
unbalanced economic equilibrium. 

George Soule in his “ Coming American Revolu- 
tion” ably describes this interesting influence of 
literature. He says that the first signal of the 
passing of a ruling class is the desertion of them by 
the intelligentsia. The intelligentsia may or may 
not be right from the economic viewpoint, but 
their desertion of an existing régime is a definite 
forecast of change. Dostoievsky, Turgeney, 
Gorki and others preceded the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Rousseau, Diderot and the Encyclopedists 
were barely published before the cataclysm of the 
French Revolution. Ben Jonson, William Shake 
speare and Edmund Spenser carried through the 
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innovations of thought into the reign of Charles I 
of England and then came Cromwell. Before the 
fall of Rome the satirists Juvenal, Persius, Sul- 
picia and Lucilius sent their barbed words to the 
public. At the present time even the literary 
critics have deserted the ruling class. As Harold 
Varney has pointed out in a recent issue of the 
American Mercury, newspapers which are mouth- 
pieces of the old ruling classes have joined the 
left wing and the old orthodox books receive but 
scant notice. 

As librarians what should be your attitude 
toward these new ideas? You should have no 
attitude whatsoever. So far as your personal 
ideas are concerned you may adopt any ism which 
pleases your fancy or retain the existing one. So 
far as your duties are concerned as guardians of 
the books of an era, your personal ideas will not 
or should not have the slightest influence as to 
what you put on the shelves. If you attempt to 
combat a revolution and lose, you are sunk. 

Those who use your libraries will classify the 
books quite unlike your professional classifica- 
tions. The average user is as ignorant of your 
library language as is the patient who appeals to 
his physician. He will find a group of books which 
he calls reference books. These consist of an 
encyclopedia, possibly the “ Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences’’ and a ‘“‘ World Almanac.’’ You 
can satisfy a reader for days and days with a 
“World Almanac.”’ 

The second grouping will be in the field of 
theory. Only the most peculiar in appearance — 
those indicating abnormalities of mind, often 
wild-eyed — will delve into the theory section. 
The fundamental material is not much different 
from the classical school of Greece. Plato and 
Aristotle knew their economics as well as John 
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Stuart Mill or Father Adam Smith. Fundamen- 
tals have ever been torn apart by the “ismites,”’ 
but they always coalesce again. The mercan- 
tilists, the physiocrats, the protectionists, the 
technocrats, the Veblenized ones, the monetary 
excursionists, and the Townsendites make loud 
and vociferous noises but later on they become 
historical episodes. You must have books relating 
to these excursions into the fields of fancy. You 
must have Stuart Chase and H. G. Wells since 
they are the economists for those who otherwise 
would never read economics. 

Possibly you have the Brookings Institute 
books about the N.R.A. and the A.A.A. These 
books reached you just before the demise of the 
letters. Someday some one will desire to examine 
them, just as when the N.R.A. was in being 
hundreds collected all the material possible about 
the era of Colbert in the seventeenth century 
because that era formed a delightful historical 
analogy with the N.R.A. Remember the early 
books about the Federal Reserve System. The 
present Federal Reserve System is no more like 
its babyhood than are you like yours. All is 
dynamic and yet the old is necessary to under- 
stand the new. 

Ever had a book on the shelves about money? 
Maybe you have had to make room for new ones 
by discarding the old ones. Yet, old or new, they 
tell the same story. Irving Fisher wrote a book 
called “Stable Money.’’ It wasa fairy tale. There 
has never been a stable money. Maybe there will 
be sometime. No country exists whose money has 
not depreciated in its functional ability. Most 
countries have experienced a complete demise of 
their currencies. Old Solon depreciated his cur- 
rency years before the Christian era and Lycurgus 
had the same trouble as had President Roosevelt. 


International Trade in Ideas 


By Bernard K. Sandwell 
Managing Editor of Saturday Night, Toronto 


HE most important article of trade between 

Canada and the United States is one which is 
never mentioned in what we in this country 
habitually refer to as the Blue Books, partly 
because they are sometimes bound in that color, 
but more because the perusal of them always 
makes people blue — in other words, the govern- 
ment statistics. It is ideas. There is a very heavy 
movement of ideas between Canada and the 
United States at all times and under all trade 
Policies, whether high tariff, low tariff or re- 


ciprocity. It is an eqally balanced movement in 
the two directions; but it is not so unbalanced 
as one might, at first sight, imagine. The ideas 
which cross the line in their finished form, as 
ideas pure and simple, are much more numerous 
and vigorous from south to north than they are 
from north to south; we in Canada consume far 
more American ideas than Americans consume 
of our ideas. But there is another form of the 
traffic, a traffic in ideas, so to speak, in the original 
package, or in the rawest and most primitive 
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form, in which Canada has the majority of the 
export trade. I refer to the export of brainy peo- 
ple, who take their ideas with them when they 
cross the border. The United States is well 
known to make it a principle to obtain its im- 
ports in the rawest and most primitive form, and 
it adheres to this principle even in the realm of 
ideas. It would far rather import a thinker than 
a thought. The thoughts of an imported thinker 
obviously become a domestic product, and can 
be absorbed by even the most patriotic of pro- 
tectionist Americans; whereas the thoughts of a 
foreign thinker are themselves a foreign product, 
and a manufactured product at that, and slightly 
under suspicion. 

It would not be uninteresting to discuss briefly 
the list of thinkers, Canadian by origin but 
American by importation, who have influenced 
the ideas of this continent in the last thirty-six 
years; but it is not part of my subject and I shall 
refrain from doing so. I want to deal rather with 
the interchange of ideas themselves between the 
two countries, and with only a few special classes 
of ideas at that. The researches now being carried 
on into the relations between these two countries 
with the aid of the money of Mr. Carnegie or Mr. 
Rockefeller have not overlooked this branch of 
the subject, and some classes of ideas have been 
quite exhaustively studied in respect of their 
international movement. I saw the other day a 
large volume which seemed to relate almost 
wholly to the importation into Canada of Ameri- 
can ideas, and very efficient ideas, as to the or- 
ganization and conduct of industrial and com- 
mercial business. This trade in ideas about the 
organization and conduct of financial business 
is not quite so one-sided; there has lately grown 
up a strong disposition to import into the United 
States some Canadian ideas about banking, or 
perhaps I should say some Scottish ideas about 
banking which have been domiciled in Canada 
for some hundred years and have proved very 
well suited to the climate. 

Considering that Canada is Canada chiefly 
because its inhabitants have consistently refused 
to adopt the fundamental political ideas of the 
American Republic, it is astonishing what a lot of 
political ideas have during the last century and a 
half drifted across the border and taken strong 
root in this country. I should, however, warn you 
that in this field of political ideas the imports into 
Canada from the United States are beginning to 
experience a serious rivalry from Great Britain. 
This is not the result of any British Preference 
in the tariff, but seems to be due to the increasing 
skill and energy among the British-born of our 
politicians and an increasing infusion of British- 
trained thinkers among the teachers of Political 
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Science and allied subjects in our universities, 
The first non-orthodox monetary policy to obtain 
complete control of a Canadian provincial gov- 
ernment is Social Credit, a policy of purely 
British origin which has as yet secured little 
support in the United States. 

Socialism in Canada, too, is a much more 
British than American product, and it would not 
do to say that the import must be negligible be. 
cause the Socialist party has not so far secured 
many seats in the legislative bodies. Here again 
the explanation is that the elements in our popu. 
lation which are most readily inclined to Social. 
ism are not of a North American origin, and have 
not been long domiciled on this continent. For 
that matter it may be doubted whether there is 
such a thing as a characteristic American So. 
cialism available for export to Canada. 

But the real and constant and lasting export 
trade in political ideas from the United States to 
Canada is that of the various successive forms of 
Agrarianism. Agrarianism is a real product of the 
vast plains and easy transportation routes of the 
inner part of this continent, and it might have 
developed in Canada independently if it had not 
developed in the United States many years 
earlier. 

One of the fundamental ideas of Agrarianism 
—and of several other American systems of 
political thought —is that it is the business of 
government, and within the power of govern- 
ment, to make all its citizens happy and pros- 
perous. This is not a European idea: it may have 
been entertained for a short time by the French 
Revolution, but it did not last in France. Europe 
has had too long an experience of too many kinds 
of governments to cherish any such happy illu- 
sion. It was not, curiously enough, an American 
idea in the early days of the American Re 
public. 

I think the growth of the idea may be traced 
to the growth of constitution-worship among the 
American people. In 1836 that worship had not 
progressed very far. The original U. S. Constitu- 
tion had been a notorious failure. The new one 
was not yet fifty years old; moreover, the process 
which did for some generations make almost all 
white Americans happy and prosperous (or 
happy so far as prosperity could make them), the 
opening up by railway transportation of an it- 
credibly rich continent, was in 1836 only jus 
about to begin. A government which has billions 
of dollars’ worth of natural resources to give 
away can afford to be Santa Clausish; and its 
citizens naturally develop in time the confident 
and optimistic belief that Santa Claus and Uncle 
Sam are two names for the same benevolent 
personage. 
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S. L. A. Goes on the Air 


By William F. Jacob, Librarian 


General Electric Company, Schenectady 


HE first S. L. A. radio broadcast series 

developed from an offer made by Colonel 
Wilfrid Bovey, O.B.E., Director of Extra-Mural 
Relations of McGill University, to Miss Mary 
Jane Henderson, 1936 Convention Chairman. 
The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
offered us the period 6:15-6:30 E.D.S.T. on June 
16th, 17th, and 19th which was to be broadcast on 
the Eastern hook-up taking in stations from 
Toronto to Halifax inclusive. 

Mr. Stebbins recommended to Miss Henderson 
that because of my previous broadcasting expe- 
rience, the problem of arranging a program, 
subject, and speakers should be left to me. 

I accepted this commission, and at Colonel 
Bovey’s suggestion I laid out a program describ- 
ing the aims and purposes of the Special Libraries 
Association, and some particular phases of special 
library work. The program follows: 


Tuesday, June 16 — ‘‘ Your Guests: the Special 
Libraries Association.’’ William F. Jacob, Vice 
President, Special Libraries Association; Libra- 


rian, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wednesday, June 17 — ‘‘ How the Special Libra- 
rian Serves the Business Man.’’ Eleanor S. 
Cavanaugh, Librarian, Standard Statistics Co., 
Inc., New York City. 

Friday, June 19 — “ Putting Government Docu- 
ments to Work.’’ Angus S. Fletcher, O.B.E., 
Director, British Library of Information, New 
York City. 


The thirteen Canadian stations which broad- 
cast our message were as follows: Quebec, Que., 
CRCK; Montreal, Que., CRCM; Ottawa, Ont., 
CRCO; Toronto, Ont., CRCT; Sidney, N. S., 
CJCB; Halifax, N. S., CHNS; Charlottetown, 
P. E. I., CFCY; Summerside, P. E. I., CHJS; 
Moncton, N. B., CKCW; Fredericton, N. B., 
CFNB; Saint John, N. B., CHSG; New Carlisle, 
Que., CHNC; Chicoutimi, Que., CRCF; as well 
as the Toronto short wave station CRCX. 
Through the activities of the Convention Com- 
mittee, adequate newspaper publicity in Cana- 
dian papers preceded the radio series. 


Your Guests — The Special Libraries Association 
By William F. Jacob 


HAT is the Special Libraries Association? 

Our Association is 27 years old, and was 
organized in 1909 at Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire — just over the border — by a group of 
librarians attending a conference of the American 
Library Association. This group of special library 
pioneers included librarians of business houses, 
trade associations, business branches of large 
public libraries, and state libraries. We special 
libraries look upon the late and highly respected 
John Cotton Dana, Librarian of the Public 
Library of Newark, New Jersey, as the father of 
our profession. 

Today our Association numbers over 2,000 
special librarians distributed far and wide 
geographically throughout the United States and 
Canada. Our roster includes librarians and re- 
search workers of manufacturing concerns, banks, 
investment houses, museums, insurance compa- 
nies, newspapers, scientific and social organiza- 
tions, government agencies, medical and law 
libraries, civic organizations, and many other 
groups dealing with specialized fields in which 


collections of books or data of whatever size have 
been found indispensable in recent years. 

We special librarians have in our files such 
diversified material as newspaper clippings, 
pamphlets, magazines, telephone directories, 
corporation directories, yearbooks, government 
documents, advertisements, art prints, and so on. 
To us, all this is knowledge — knowledge needed 
by the business man, the research worker or the 
specialist in his profession. And it is our job to see 
that this knowledge is usefully applied. 

As far back as the second century before 
Christ, the author of Ecclesiastes wrote: ‘Of 
making many books there is no end.”’ If this was 
the case 2,100 years ago, what would our Biblical 
author think if he could come back to earth today. 
So much useful information in all branches of 
human endeavor is being run off the printing 
presses daily that it’s a physical impossibility for 
the average person to keep posted or to find 
what was published sometime previously. And 
that’s where we special librarians have tried to 
develop our fields of usefulness. As a matter of 
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fact, our main purpose is summed up in our 
slogan — ‘‘ Putting Knowledge to Work.”’ 

What does this mean? you may ask. Well, 
haven't you often read something in a newspaper 
which sometime later you wanted to consult 
again — which contained facts that weren’t of 
interest at the moment, but for which you would 
— figuratively speaking — give your right arm 
to make use of now? If so, you will have learned 
that most newspapers have no index to previous 
issues. Haven’t you occasionally remembered 
some pamphlet which drifted into your office 
from somewhere — which didn’t seem so im- 
portant then, and which in the deluge of daily 
mail found its way to the waste basket, but which 
might now help you solve a problem if you could 
only remember what the pamphlet was? Have you 
ever had the experience of working: out labo- 
riously some new process or theory, believing you 
had stumbled onto something new and novel, 
only to discover, later, a magazine article showing 
that someone else had developed the selfsame 
process or theory years ago, and had you known 
about it beforehand, you could have saved your- 
self a lot of energy and expense? 

These are but a few examples of the type of 
problems that a special librarian helps to over- 
come. He has been called a conservator of facts. 
As a specialist he is obviously familiar with 
the business of his employer and, in his behalf, 
the librarian peruses newspapers for important 
facts relating to the business, makes a record of 
useful statistics in an advertising pamphlet, has 
available in his library various compendiums and 
indexes to enable him to locate elusive magazine 
articles or papers. In brief, he has collected, or- 
ganized, and recorded facts which may be ur- 
gently needed by his employer or client at some 
later date. 

Of course, the problems of each type of special 
library are different. The questions which come 
up in a newspaper library are far removed from 
the type of research in a medical library; the 
librarian of an art museum organizes his material 
in quite a different manner from his colleague in a 
banking library. And yet — basically — they all 
are striving toward the same goal: Putting 
Knowledge to Work! 

It is generally agreed that interchange of ideas 
makes for progress. The Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation is organized to exchange professional ideas 
between the librarians of special fields of activity. 
Here is the means whereby newspaper librarians 
from all over the country can meet to pass on to 
one another the stunts, or methods that have 
simplified each other’s routine or enabled each to 
solve some knotty problem. Here is the common 
ground where the librarians of industry can assist 
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each other to perform still better for the respective 
employers, and — may I add paranthetically — 
without disclosing the trade secrets of their firms! 
Here the librarians of banks and investment 
houses can ‘“‘talk shop” to their mutual ad. 
vantage. 

The Special Libraries Association is subdivided 
two ways. It is organized by groups of professional 
activity, and is also subdivided geographically, 
For example, there are 10 professional groups: 


A Biological Sciences Group — taking in the 
librarians of the medical arts and allied sciences, 

A Commerce Group — made up of librarians of 
business organizations, advertising agencies, 
and the like. 

A Financial Group — consisting of librarians of 
banking firms, investment houses and such, 
An Insurance Group — bringing together libra- 
rians of Life, Fire and Casualty insurance 

organizations. 

A Museum Group — the personnel of which is 
self-evident. 

A Newspaper Group — also obvious. 

A Public Business Librarians Group — consisting 
of those librarians in the public libraries of 
larger cities which have so-called business 
branches to serve the business men of the 
community. 

A Science-Technology Group — which includes 
librarians of laboratories, scientific associa- 
tions, manufacturing industries, etc. 

A Social Science Group — which includes libra- 
rians of municipalities, trade associations, and 
sociological institutions. 

And a University and College Departmental Li- 
brarians Group — taking in the librarians of 
universities or of some department of the 
university. 


On the other hand, since our Association is far 
flung geographically, and since our annual con- 
ventions give us but one opportunity a year toget 
acquainted with each other, it has been found 
desirable to organize chapters in various parts of 
the country, so that the special librarians in each 
locality can meet more often to discuss their 
professional work. At present we have 16 chap- 
ters. Many of these are subdivided like the na- 
tional body, into professional groups, such as 
Insurance, Commerce, Science-Technology, and 
so on. 

To give you a specific idea of typical organiza- 
tions represented in a chapter, I should like to 
mention briefly some in our Montreal Chapter: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, Canadian Industries, Lid., Ecole 
Polytechnique, Montreal Board of Trade, McGill 
University, Forest Products Laboratory of Canada, 
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The Insurance Institute of Montreal. Our Montreal 
Chapter also includes two important libraries in 
Ottawa —the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Library, and the National Research Library. 

Should any of my listeners be interested in 
establishing some sort of special library for their 
business office, institution, trade or civic associa- 
tion, 1 would suggest that they visit any of the 
Canadian libraries I have just referred to where, 
Jam sure, the librarians will be glad to explain 
their organization. 

Asa matter of fact, the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation is anxious to be of assistance to any such 
individuals, firms, or institutions who are con- 
sidering a library for their organization, as ex- 
perience shows that it is much more satisfactory 
tostart such an activity with proper principles in 
mind. The Association has available several 
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interesting publications, including one just off the 
press, entitled ‘‘ The Special Library in Business,” 
which will be found very helpful. These publica- 
tions can be obtained from our headquarters at 
a nominal charge for printing. And, of course, the 
Special Libraries Association will heartily wel- 
come into its membership any librarians whose 
endeavors are in any way related to the scope of 
activity of the Association. 

For those who might care to write to our head- 
quarters for further information either about 
organizing a library, or with regard to possible 
affiliation, the address of our headquarters is 
Special Libraries Association, 345 Hudson Street, 
New York City. Or, as an alternative, our listen- 
ers are cordially invited to visit our Convention 
Headquarters between now and Friday evening 
at the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


How the Special Librarian Serves the Business Man 


By Eleanor S. Cavanaugh 


N SPEAKING of how the special librarian 

can help the business man, it may be well to 
define just what is meant by ‘‘special librarian”’ 
and how a “‘special’’ is different from a public 
librarian. A special library is devoted to a special 
subject serving a special group, doing intensive 
research work in highly specialized fields, thus 
differing from a public library in that a public 
library must necessarily cover a great number of 
subjects and must serve a great number of clients 
with a wide variety of interests, thus narrowing 
the service supplied to the clients. 

There are now in the United States some 1,500 
business organizations maintaining libraries 
within their own organization. The staffs of these 
libraries range from 4 or 5 to 45 or 50 in the larger 
libraries. To these firms the library is as an in- 
tegral part of their office set-up as their account- 
ing or sales depart ment, as a new business or trust 
department of a bank, or as the actuarial depart- 
ment of an insurance company. 

Fifty years or so ago, a large business was more 
or less run by the intelligence, initiative, and 
individual ability of its officers. They undoubt- 
edly knew all about their own particular business 
and probably a little about their competitor’s, but 
it is doubtful whether they knew —or even 
tared— about what was going on in other 
industries, or about the economic forces underly- 
ing and influencing the entire business structure. 
Nor did they appreciate the importance of the 
broad statistical picture in all industries as 
relating to their own affairs. 

However, during, and directly following the 
last war, business executives became acutely 


aware of facts and the importance of statistical 
information in the conduct of their own business. 
This sensing of the missing link in the set-up of 
their organization gave special libraries their 
biggest impetus. So that today when an executive 
has a major problem to decide it is to the library 
he turns for facts and information on which to 
base his conclusion. He uses data supplied by 
them to build new plans, formulate new policies, 
or perhaps to plan a sales campaign. 

The business executive today knows only too 
well what happened last year, what happened 
yesterday, and what is happening today — what 
is most vitally important to him is what may 
possibly happen tomorrow. And here is where the 
special librarian can be invaluable. 

If a librarian knows her organization and all its 
ramifications, she can be the eyes and ears, as well 
as the advance news agent, for her executives. Her 
job is to watch the news — news that comes 
through current channels, such as: newspapers, 
trade associations, research agencies, state and 
federal bureaus, statistical organizations and 
hundreds of other sources. She must be able to 
evaluate this information; discard what is not 
pertinent, as well as that which emanates from 
biased or unreliable sources; she must organize it 
for immediate use and long before such informa- 
tion is twenty-four hours old, she must call it to 
the attention of those members within her 
organization to whom it is of interest. A special 
librarian must watch new industries and new 
developments in old ones; she must, in fact, have 
the ability to recognize a meager news item of 
today as possible front-page news of tomorrow. 
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Never before, especially in the United States, 
have there been so many factors directly affecting 
business as there are today. Never before has 
there been so much legislation having a direct 
bearing on all industries. For instance: banking 
legislation, security regulation, chain store and 
sales taxes, social security legislation, corporation 
and process taxes, Supreme Court decisions, trade 


agreements with foreign countries, tariffs, labor 


agreements, and a hundred and one other items 
that would tax the time of any one executive if 
he had to accumulate, organize, and follow the 
trend of this information for himself. But he 
doesn’t have to. This is the librarian’s job. And 
by doing it well, the special librarian has, in the 
past twenty-five years, justified the judgment of 
those executives who realized the need of some 
organized and centralized fact-finding depart- 
ment within their own organization. 
Perhaps a few examples to show just how a 
librarian can and does help a firm will illustrate 
my topic. One of the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of a basic commodity decided to find 
new uses for their product and to make a survey 
of all industries using this particular raw material. 
This firm has no library, therefore it sent its 
research man into the field to make the survey. 
After traveling hundreds of miles and spending 
several weeks of valuable time as well as some of 
the firm’s money, he landed in a large fact-finding 
organization. He was immediately directed to its 
library and asa result of a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion in which he stated his problem, the resources 
of this library were placed at his disposal. The 
material in question happened to be a ten-year 
record of production and sales of about 100 
commodities using his firm’s product. He stayed 
a week and worked every day from nine to five, 
at the end of which time he had his survey prac- 
tically completed. He expressed his gratitude and 
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also his amazement that he could find in any one | 


place and so readily accessible, so much informa. 
tion — information that he and his firm had 
expected to spend months of time and hundreds 
of dollars in compiling. Had this large organiza. 
tion had a library, the research man need not 
have left his own building. 

In another instance, an executive of the con. 
cern, together with a representative of the Em. 
ployees Union of this organization, called on his 
library to get “‘cost of living figures’’ to be used as 
a basis of wage adjustment. Two days later the 
same officer called the librarian to say that 
thanks to the information with which he had 
been supplied, a strike had been averted. 

One firm, through data supplied by its library, 
recently changed its fuel-buying policy, thereby 
saving ten thousand dollars a year. 

The advertising department of a newspaper in 
a large southern city wished to make a survey of 
spendable income in a territory it served. A large 
percentage of the information for this extensive 
survey was obtained from the public library in 
their city — one of the few large public libraries 
having a business department in charge of a 
specially trained librarian. Again this involved 
dollars and cents of the newspaper in question. 

A large insurance company was asked what 
would be the chances of life and death in Guate- 
mala. At first glance this might appear to bea not 
too bright request and one that was impossible 
to answer. But by using recent reports of the 
Medical Department of the United Fruit Lines, 
League of Nations reports, back copies of the 
New York Times for records of uprisings, strikes, 
and economic conditions; other reports of alti- 
tude, sanitation, weather, water supply, etc., # 
was answered by the insurance company’s libra- 
rian, as accurately as such a request could be 
answered. 


Putting Government Documents to Work 
By Angus S. Fletcher 


T IS always a pleasure to me to find myself 

among my Canadian friends, and to enjoy 
again the fresh and stimulating experience of a 
Canadian welcome. The immediate occasion of 
my presence here as Director of the British 
Library of Information in New York City is to 
attend the Conference of the Special Libraries 
Association in the city of Montreal, now drawing 
to a close, where as librarians we have been 
exchanging experiences and discussing the intric- 
acies of our several problems, not, I hasten to add, 
without the accompaniment of the amenities 
offered by this fine city. 


The Library of which I am director is a British 
institution — it is called the British Library of 
Information, and is the first and only official 
British institution of its kind. It was established 
in the year 1920 and attached to the British 
Consulate-General in the city of New York. Its 
task is to serve the general public as a library of 
authoritative information on British affairs, and 
it is also the office to which appropriate questions 
are referred by the British Embassy and Consu- 
lates in the United States. 

As a library it is an extremely interesting 
experiment in putting government documents to 
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work, for it is primarily a library of what we in 
the Empire call “blue books.’’ It contains some 
twenty thousand official documents and two 
thousand reference books and other works, and 
current files of a number of periodicals and news- 
papers as well as pamphlets and clippings. 

Its principal resources consist of a selection of 
the official publications of Great Britain and the 
Overseas Empire. These publications, owing to 
their wide range, authoritative character, and 
good technical production, form an unequalled 
and convenient source of factual information on 
current political, economic, and social develop- 
ments in the British Empire. Almost every aspect 
of governmental activity is dealt with in one or 
more of these publications, as, for example, Law, 
Administration, Foreign Policy, Public Health, 
Education, Housing, Unemployment, Commerce, 
and Statistics of all kinds. Such official publica- 
tions are in fact often the sole or principal source 
of information on particular subjects. 

Supplementary to these official publications 
the Library contains standard works of reference, 
such as the leading encyclopaedias and the 
Oxford dictionary, books on topics of particular 
interest, such as the law of the Constitution, the 
Cambridge history of British foreign policy, 
surveys of international affairs, national finance, 
studies in social and legal history, and travel in 
the British Isles. Primarily the Library deals with 
the immediate concerns of the Old Country. We 
do not, for example, answer questions on the 
domestic affairs of Canada, but refer them to the 
Canadian Legation at Washington or to the highly 
eficient Canadian Trade Commissioner in New 
York. There is, however, a collection of books 
and documents on the Indian Empire. 

As you will readily understand, because of its 
specialized character and the experience and 
background of its staff, the British Library is able 
to provide detailed information on the British 
aspects of a large number of subjects. It is in 
touch with other libraries and authorities in the 
United States and Great Britain, and is therefore 
usually able to suggest alternative sources when 
complete information is not available in the 
Library. Through it you may purchase the 
publications issued by the British Government 
and by certain national museums and galleries. 
For convenience prices are payable in United 
States currency. The monthly catalogue of official 
publications is available free of charge on ap- 
plication. 

During this brief account of the British Library 
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of Information the question has no doubt arisen 
in your minds, why is it that a service so useful 
and (may I not say?) so admirable, should be 
provided by Great Britain for the benefit of the 
American and Canadian public? 

The answer is that the affairs, the interests, 
even the daily pursuits of the peoples of Great 
Britain and the Overseas Empire are, whether we 
like it or not, a matter of primary interest if not 
importance to the American people. I am not 
going into the reasons for this. They are largely 
historical; they are also connected with tradition, 
race, political and legal conceptions, and the like. 
It is sufficient to say that in consequence of this 
interest, whenever foreign affairs are under dis- 
cussion in the United States, and I imagine in 
Canada, Great Britain’s political, economic, social 
and cultural concerns receive, day in and day out, 
a greater amount of attention from the American 
press and platform than do those of any other 
country. This interest and its attendant publicity 
is one of the facts in Anglo-American relations, 
and it is in response to it that the British Library 
of Information exists. Such a service might have 
taken the form of material specially prepared for 
American consumption, but even if anything so 
costly had been financially possible, it would have 
been highly undesirable. The principle upon which 
the Library was founded was to refrain from 
propaganda and to provide only the routine output 
of official facts through which successive British 
Governments account for their stewardship. 

It happens that the official publications of 
Great Britain, like those of Canada and of the 
United States, constitute the day to day and year 
to year record of the political, administrative, and 
social achievements of the State. They contain 
those authoritative utterances and documents by 
which governments are ordinarily judged, and 
properly so, and which must therefore be distin- 
guished from what interested parties might wish 
to make us believe are the policies and acts of the 
governments concerned. Official publications 
cannot often risk grave inaccuracy, and under 
democratic institutions few governments would 
have the hardihood to be disingenuous in a blue 
book. Whatever their limitations therefore official 
publications remain, at any rate in the countries 
which make up the British Empire, an original 
source of information of the first importance to 
all persons interested in arriving somewhere near 
the truth concerning public affairs, and as such 
they command the respect and attention of the 
librarian all the world over. 
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Library Service to Business: an Appraisal 
By Mary Louise Alexander, Manager 


Library Research Department, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


SHOULD feel it highly presumptuous of me 

to attempt an appraisal of special library 
service to business, were it not for the fact that I 
can report to you the preliminary returns on a 
very interesting survey which is being conducted 
by S. L. A. in coéperation with several other 
groups. This survey is providing us, as individual 
librarians and as an association, an interesting 
yardstick by which to measure our progress and 
future opportunities. ' 

It is an appropriate time to take stock of our- 
selves to make sure that the things we are doing 
are right and in tune with the times. During the 
depression most of us were devoting our energies 
and thoughts to economy, to short-cuts in our 
daily work, and some of us indeed to preserving 
the library itself. Now that the worst of the de- 
pression has lifted, we can afford to make new 
plans for the future. In this appraisal, then, let us 
examine library service in business, but especially 
ourselves, the extent and quality of the jobs we 
do. 

Although this is a joint session of the Com- 
merce and Insurance Groups, the term business 
really includes finance, newspaper work, science, 
technology and almost all of the units within the 
Special Library Association. The number of 
libraries in all of these fields is indeed impressive, 
but to us librarians the scope and effectiveness of 
the service we render is far more important than 
mere numbers. And for the first time we have 
some indication of what libraries are doing from 
the Business Information Study now under way. 

This survey grew out of a discussion at the 
Public Business Librarians Group meeting at last 
year’s convention. These public librarians wanted 
to find out exactly what business men did when 
they were faced with a specific problem: — did 
they turn to their public library and, if so, was the 
service they received adequate? In planning a 
survey that would answer such questions, it was 
learned that many other groups that supply in- 
formation to business men were also attempting 
to discover how adequate their service is. Such 
groups are the publishers of trade papers and of 
business books, the U. S. Government with its 
numerous documents for business men, trade 
associations with their varied research reports. It 
seemed wise, therefore, to codrdinate the efforts 





of all these groups and attempt to learn the bug. 
ness man’s opinion and use of all informatiog 
sources. 

Accordingly a committee meeting, under the 
chairmanship of Marian Manley, was called ig 
New York last November, and I personally was 
surprised and pleased to find what interest the 
project aroused. Two representatives were sent 
by the University of Pennsylvania; one man came 
from the Department of Commerce in Washing. 
ton. An executive of McGraw Hill, and the secre. 
tary of an association of trade paper publishers, 
attended the meeting. Several research organi- 
zations were represented, as well as Columbia and 
New York University. There were five business 
librarians present. 

All who attended that meeting agreed that the 
majority of the business men are not even begin- 
ning to take advantage of the mass of useful in- 
formation in print. Although their corporations 
employ experts in accounting, purchasing and all 
phases of business organization, they have no 
conception of how to organize or make use of 
library service. It was decided, therefore, to con- 
duct a trial survey by mail to see whether our 
opinions would be confirmed. Letters and elab 
orate questionnaires were mailed to forty-seven 
corporations. The replies were extremely satis 
factory. Thirteen presidents themselves answered 
the questionnaires. Four replies came from treat 
urers, four from sales managers, six from person- 
nel directors, and many from the directors of re 
search. These companies were scattered through 
all of the major fields of business, — banking, 
insurance, public utilities, advertising, railroads 
and manufacturing. Thirty-one out of the forty- 
seven corporations have a capital of one million 
dollars or more. 


Business men’s replies to the questionnaire 
While I cannot take time to summarize the 
replies to each of the seventeen questions askel, 
I can give you a few general conclusions. In ask 
ing business men where they habitually tum 
when faced with a specific problem, we learned 
that two sources are of almost equal importance 
and help, trade papers and the leading trade a 
sociation to which the corporation belongs. Fob 
lowing in importance are the commercial infor 
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mation services to which the company subscribes, 
the Government, and lastly the public library. 

It was a shock to me to find none of these cor- 
porations saying that they turn to their own 
company library. Thirty-five of the forty-seven 
compares claim to have a library, yet when 
asked, “What system have you for securing 
current information?’’ twenty-five companies re- 
port they have none. To be sure, most of the cor- 
porations say that they have set up machinery 
for routing magazines, buying books, and so 
forth. But these replies surely indicate that if 
these companies have libraries, they are clearing 
points only, and not giving real research service. 
Another thing that bothered me was the com- 
placency over their present arrangements. Some 
companies explained that they had salesmen or 
representatives in the field who knew far more 
about their industry than could be found in 
print; or that they “had all the information they 
needed.’’ Yet in answer to our question — ‘‘ Have 
recent economic conditions developed a greater 
demand for facts?’’ — thirty replied in the af- 
firmative. 

The answer to one question should be of very 
great interest to all of us. We asked what were 
the chief informational needs of each corporation, 
and the replies showed these three subjects lead- 
ing all the rest: business conditions, markets and 
competition. Here is a hint to each of us to build 
adequate files on the markets for the products of 
our companies, and on our competitors, and to 
keep our collection right up to the minute on con- 
ditions in specific localities. So much for some of 
the points covered by the questionnaire. 

When the results of this preliminary survey 
had been tabulated, a second committee meeting 
was called to discuss further plans. The evidence 
was pretty conclusive, but it was felt that it 
should be based on a greater number of returns 
than forty-seven, and so it is now planned to se- 
cure similar information from some five hundred 
corporations in various parts of the country. The 
subject interests universities to the extent that 
some will adopt it as a project for their students 
who will call on business men. Naturally much 
better information can be secured in a personal 
interview than through the mail. When all the 
returns are in, members of our Committee feel 
that the results should be given wide publicity in 
trade and business papers, and that eventually 
the entire subject of library service should be 
presented to each industry through the annual 
conventions of major trade associations. I imagine 
that, within a year or so, we shall be hearing 
much about this. 
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Librarians’ replies to a questionnaire 

To supplement the above information, chiefly 
because we felt that it did not reveal a true pic- 
ture of special library service, we prepared a ques- 
tionnaire for corporations with libraries. These 
were sent to the head librarians of each organi- 
zation which is a member of the Commerce 
Group of S. L. A. One hundred and twenty-five 
questionnaires were mailed. Twenty-two replies 
were received in time for tabulation. The libraries 
represented are of various kinds: four advertising 
agencies, four manufacturers, four trade asso- 
ciations, three retail organizations, three public 
libraries and the rest miscellaneous. 

The replies from these librarians present a pic- 
ture of which we may be very proud. It is ex- 
tremely gratifying to find libraries well entrenched 
and their service much appreciated in some of the 
major corporations of this country. But again I 
can give you only the high spots of the findings. 
We asked first what departments the library 
chiefly served. The returns show that libraries 
most often serve research departments either 
technical or market research, secondly the execu- 
tive, and third the sales and advertising divisions 
of their companies. 

We asked whether the people within the or- 
ganization came to the library automatically or 
whether it was necessary to route material, seek 
conferences, and otherwise promote the use of the 
library. While all methods are used, our returns 
show that the libraries are definitely an integral 
part of the organization, and that it is not neces- 
sary to push or promote them to any great ex- 
tent. 

We asked whether the librarians assembled 
material for the use of others, or whether they did 
the actual research and gave the answers to ques- 
tions. Both methods are used in nearly every 
company. As is natural, material is more apt to 
be assembled if the problem is technical and re- 
search done on the more general problems. 

The questionnaire inquired as to what type of 
work the library regularly performs and the 
range of subjects is a broad, interesting one, and 
ample proof of special library versatility. Such 
subjects as these were mentioned over and over 
again: statistics, markets, advertising, industries, 
selling, budgets, new products, material for 
magazine articles and for the company news- 
letter, government information, legal data, shop 
methods and pictures. 

Other points in the questionnaire had to do 
with who specifies the material to be purchased 
for the library (and there is overwhelming evi- 
dence that the librarian is the deciding factor); 
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whether or not the library was the clearing point 
for all magazine subscriptions (and the returns 
show that this money saving function is invari- 
ably performed by the library). We inquired how 
the librarian brought material to the attention of 
her company and, as one might expect, the chief 
ways are: through book reviews, book lists, circu- 
lation of clippings and other material, as well as 
by personal contact. In answer to the question as 
to the number on the library staff and how many 
were library trained, we found that half of the 
companies had a library staff of only one or two 
persons, while the remaining ran as high as thir- 
teen. In only four cases were there no trained 
librarians. This, incidentally, gives us additional 
proof of the fact that libraries cannot be operated 
by secretaries in their spare time, and that 
trained persons must be employed if the company 
wants real service. Our final question asked 
whether or not the president and other top execu- 
tives of the company, themselves, used the 
library and knew of its work. The answers were 
quite violently in the affirmative in almost every 
case. This is fine since we all know that unless our 
library is known and appreciated by our chief 
executives our chance for growth is not particu- 
larly bright. 


What the surveys mean 


Well, these surveys furnish much more infor- 
mation than we have previously had concerning 
our own effectiveness. What are their implica- 
tions, how can we use them? To me, there are 
many important meanings. First the large survey 
proves that special librarians have not even 
scratched the surface in applying their talent to 
business. Three years ago we made some statisti- 
cal estimates of the number of libraries in some of 
the important fields, and the number of organi- 
zations still without them. For instance, we esti- 
mated there are only about 250 bank libraries in 
the more than 20,000 banks in the United States. 
Perhaps 300 out of the 2,000 daily newspapers 
published in this country have libraries. There are 
approximately 75 insurance libraries in the more 
than 1,200 important insurance companies in this 
country. There may be libraries in some 500 
business corporations, yet we all know that there 
are thousands and thousands of such organiza- 
tions that could be benefited by library service. 
These figures surely indicate no degree of satura- 
tion. 

Although a sustained, broad educational pro- 
gram is needed in the business world, there are 
some bits of evidence that business men are recog- 
nizing the importance of libraries. In my own 
field of advertising, for instance, I have noticed 
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several revealing statements within the last fey 
weeks. The magazine Advertising & Selling re. 
cently carried the story of a survey of advertising 
agency service, and in their issue of May 7, 1936, 
there is this, “ What is the most important cop. 
sideration in choosing an advertising agency? 
A summary of the replies of 225 large advertisers 
showed the most important thing to them isa 
knowledge of industries and markets.’”’ Yet it was 
further stated that 86% of the agencies lacked 
such knowledge. 

Only last week a dinner was held in Philadel. 
phia in honor of Mr. Charles C. Parlin to cele. 
brate the 25th anniversary of market research, 
An editorial in Advertising Age made this com. 
ment, “The developments of the next few years 
will emphasize the trend in the direction of 
clearer visualization of marketing possibilities, 
problems and policies through more complete 
collection, organization and interpretation of 
significant facts.’’ Those last few phrases practi- 
cally duplicate the slogan of S. L. A. 


What S. L. A. can do 


If we accept the fact that an educational cam- 
paign is needed to show the value of libraries in 
business, then we should make immediate plans 
for such a project. This is not the duty of the 
Commerce Group alone, but needs all the weight 
and influence which the Association itself can 
bring to bear. I think that all of us members have 
a right to expect of S. L. A. a vigorous publicity 
program. This, of course, will include adequate 
leaflets and literature couched in the business 
man’s terms and written specifically to answer 
his problems. 

We should expect of S. L. A. an adequate 
training, recruiting and employment program. 
Many of us who are promoting the development 
of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, know that we do not now 
have enough good librarians to fill the jobs that 
are developing. We must be frank in admitting 
that a very special type of person is needed ina 
business library, as well as an adequate subject 
background. We shall only hurt our cause if we 
fill positions with librarians who are obviously 
not suited for these positions. I wish that every 
group in this Association could bend every effort 
toward urging young, attractive, alert and eff- 
cient people into the field of special library work. 
This means telling the story in colleges, and per- 
suading college graduates to take library training, 
then arranging practice work in our own libraries 
so that the graduate student may get some prac: 
tical background. It also means analyzing our 
present members and keeping adequate records 
of their accomplishments and interests. Our em- 
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ployment program should be much more inten- 
sive and scientific, it seems to me, and should be- 
come a major activity in both the chapters and 
groups within our Association. 

One very logical development for S. L. A. 
would be the employment of a trained librarian to 
serve as a consultant to organizations wishing to 
establish libraries. For several years I have been 
urging the establishment of a reserve fund so that 
S. L. A. could afford to undertake some of these 
more constructive projects that need to be done 
for the profession. Just as I think each one of us 
should search our souls and decide whether the 
things we do are adequate and necessary and in 
tune with the times, so I think the Association 
should analyze its program. We have an excellent 
headquarters’ office and a very efficient secretary, 
but I feel that the “good housekeeping’’ that is 
being done for S. L. A. is not enough, and that we 
should have funds and people to devote to more 
constructive things. 


What each of us can do 

Now for some of the lessons from these surveys 
for us as individual librarians. The answers to 
some of these questions seem to paint a very rosy 
picture, but several allowances must be made, as 
replies from twenty-two librarians do not consti- 
tute a sufficiently large sample. As is always the 
case, the very busy and efficient librarians an- 
swered this questionnaire, and the less active and 
alert people failed to do so. To supplement the 
questionnaires sent to the members of our Com- 
merce Group, I made it a point to talk with a 
number of business men about their own libraries. 
I got a very definite impression that in many 
cases their library was not as important a depart- 
ment as it could be; that the librarian was not 
sufficiently aggressive, had not kept up with the 
times, was not an authority on the problems of 
the organization. All of us might well examine 
every routine process in our library and decide in 
the light of changing times whether we should 
continue in the same old way. Someone once sug- 
gested to me that it would be a helpful thing if 
head librarians of special libraries could change 
jobs occasionally, so that we might have a totally 
diferent slant on the methods we employ. With- 
out actually physically changing jobs, we could 
get those new slants through our contacts with 
members of S. L. A. if we would take the trouble. 

Should not each one of us think over the ex- 
ecutives and the important departments in our 
organization, and decide whether the library is 
absolutely indispensable to them? If it isn’t, the 
fault is undoubtedly our own and not with the 
executive or department. Should we not resolve 
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to study current developments in our own fields, 
make ourselves read recent books and keep in 
constant touch with the few key papers covering 
our subjects? Could we not start an intensive 
program within our organization of submitting to 
executives some of the valuable material that 
goes over our desks; of making unsolicited reports 
of situations affecting our company, and doing 
much more complete research than ever before? 
In my opinion, the goal of each of us should be to 
become research experts rather than simply good 
librarians. 

In talking with business men, I received several 
pointers which I mean to apply in my own li- 
brary. The first, of course, is to emphasize the 
three subjects which our survey showed interest 
business men most, namely business conditions, 
markets and competition. One business man said, 
“Cultivate the younger men in your organiza- 
tion, they are the business executives of the fu- 
ture.”’ We librarians know that as a rule the 
younger men are much more library-minded than 
the older type of executive. 

More than one business man pointed out that 
the special library should become the clearing 
point for each organization's activities, and that 
it should salvage records of the company and col- 
lect and organize its day-to-day experience. The 
library should certainly build company archives. 

Another suggestion is that the library keep a 
card file or directory of the key people in the com- 
pany together with their business history and 
brief biographical notes. Another business man 
said, “‘ Don’t just announce the purchase of a new 
book, listing some of the subjects which it covers, 
but apply that book to the problems of the 
organization.”’ 

Other lessons which may be leaned from these 
surveys are that as members of S. L. A., we should 
develop standards for the things we do.-I do not 
mean that we should still discuss the use of open 
folders or closed envelopes, whether to mount 
clippings or not to mount, but more fundamental 
topics such as clipping versus binding of maga- 
zines. At present I am crusading for the cause of 
clipping. In our library, we have constant and 
overwhelming proof of the value to business men 
of having a mass of current material instantly 
available. For our needs, indexing and binding of 
magazines could not possibly be as useful as our 
present practice of clipping everything as it comes 
in and building up large data files. Many special 
librarians do not agree with me, and I think that 
this Association should collect evidence as to 
relative costs of binding and clipping, and com- 
parative space requirements of bound magazines 
as against vertical files. Incidentally, this whole 
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subject of information files is just in its infancy. 
S. L. A. should become the headquarters for in- 
formation on filing because it is a term and func- 
tion that business men know and need. Files can 
be the opening wedge for many a fine library. 

In addition to developing standards I think 
that as members of S. L. A. we should do more 
things codéperatively. We should share some of 
our expensive books and services and magazines. 
Linda Morley, who is one of our most construc- 
tive members, told me years ago that she felt 
S. L. A. should establish a reservoir for certain 
material which few of us can afford to buy or store 
for occasional use. When S. L. A. gets more 
money, such a project might be possible, but un- 
til then many of us might codperate in this way 
on a small scale. Miss Morley has carried out her 
own theory to the extent of keeping an index of 
holdings of certain special libraries in Radio City. 
Although not so fortunately situated, others of us 
might be equally ingenuous about helping each 
other. 

We could share some of the jobs we do. If one 
library makes an exhaustive study of family in- 
comes or expenditures, shall we say, then other 
libraries might very well profit by that same 
analysis, since no confidential information is in- 
volved. It has long seemed to me that such in- 
formation should appear in our magazine. SPE- 
CIAL LiBRARIEs is an excellent journal, but it has 
always suffered because it must serve two pur- 
poses — as a reference tool for members and as 
an interpreter of the Special Library movement. 
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I wish that the more general book reviews which 
have been appearing recently, might be super. 
seded by notes and comments on specific working 
tools for all of us. This is certainly an age of spe. 
cialization, not generalization. Working alone, 
most of us can hope to cover only a very small 
field. Working together in S. L. A. we can hope 
to do a thorough creditable job. 

There is one more lesson for S. L. A. The gy. 
veys prove the value of working with other large 
groups such as publishers and trade associations, 
New fields are constantly opening up as witness 
our present project in codperation with the Cep. 
tral Statistical Board in Washington. As you all 
know, Miss Aryness Joy, the statistician of that 
Board, has been sent to attend this conference, 
and we hope to develop very helpful plans for 
indexing statistical sources and broadening the 
use of accurate statistics. 

We must all remember that the special |- 
brarian’s contribution to business is unique, that 
there is no one else in the field of business equipped 
to collect, organize and produce quickly all sorts 
of information. Neither has any one else our op- 
portunity to reflect the needs and interests of 
business men. Until recently we have played 
pretty much in our own back yard. In my opinion 
the time has come to branch out both as indi- 
viduals and as an Association. The future is 
limited only by our interest and our abilities. If! 
may be allowed to use the modern vernacular, my 
final word in this so-called appraisal would be, 
“We have a toe in the door, now let’s go places.” 


Association Business 


HE big achievement of the session was pass- 

ing the proposed Constitution. This Con- 
stitution, with the By-Laws, was discussed, 
amended from the floor, adopted, and is now in 
effect. The revised copy will appear in the Sep- 
tember number of SpecIAL LIBRARIES. Since an 
amendment giving Associate members the right 
to vote had been added to the old Constitution 
Thursday, all members present were able to vote 
on the new Constitution. 


* * * 


Another important item on the calendar of 
Association business was the award of the Gavel 
for the highest percentage increase terms of paid 
up Active members, over the preceding year. The 
Montreal Chapter, for the second time, won this 
award with a percentage increase of 169%. The 
New Jersey Chapter came second in the list with 
a percentage increase of 81%, and the Connecti- 
cut Chapter came in third with a percentage in- 


crease of 49%. The New York Chapter led the 
field in number of new members, with the New 
Jersey and the Boston Chapters second and third 
in this respect. The highest per capita financial 
support was given by the Connecticut Chapter, 
with average per capita dues of $5.82. The best 
record as to full payment of dues was made by 
the New Jersey Chapter, which had all member. 
ships paid by May 3ist, 1936. 


* * * 


The publication program of the Association 
was discussed at the meeting of the Executive 
Board and Advisory Council. The Board approved 
the expenditure of $141.49 for printing the new 
publication, “The Special Library in Business.” 
In this manual of sixteen pages the Association at 
last has filled a need of many years’ standing for 
a concise yet stimulating story of what a special 
library can mean. 
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On the request of the Group, and with the ap- 
of the Executive Board, the name of the 
Civic-Social Group was changed to Social Sci- 
ence Group at this Convention. 
* * * 


At the Executive Board meeting, June 19th, it 
was voted, following the recommendation from 
the Association, that the 1937 Annual Confer- 
ence should be held in New York City from June 
16th-19th. Provision was made for a possible 
joint meeting with the American Library Asso- 
ciation on Monday, June 21st. 


* * * 


At the same meeting it was voted that, in view 
of the fact that the Engineering Index Advisory 
Committee had completed its work, the Special 
Libraries Association trusteeship be discontinued. 
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The appointment of Miss Granville Meixell, 
librarian of the Columbia University Applied 
Science Library, as delegate to the Annual Con- 
ference of the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux in Oxford, England, in 
September, was made by the Executive Board 
during this session. 


* * * 


The Executive Board also endorsed the project 
of the National Historical Publications Com- 
mission recommending to Congress that provision 
be made for the assembling and editing, under the 
supervision of the Commission, and the issuance 
as a government publication of original materials 
relating to the ratification of the Constitution of 
the United States and the first ten amendments 
thereto. 


Outgoing Mail 


Dear Mary Jane: 
T’S all over now — but did we have a good 
time! Montreal is certainly a perfect place 
for a convention — that is, of a very gay and fes- 
tive type. It is a crime that at the last minute you 
weren't able to get away, because I can’t imagine 
anyone who would have enjoyed the thing more. 
Of course we were in a whirl from start to finish 
and I am still having difficulty settling down after 
the general excitement. The Montreal Chapter 
evidently made every plan to see that all visitors 
found what they wanted, met those they wished 
to meet, and had no dull moments! 

I hear that people were coming in all during 
Monday. Those who got there early tucked in as 
much sight-seeing as possible. Those who couldn't 
get in until Tuesday morning had the city tour 
to start the day. All through the Convention 
there were luncheons where the flowers and speak- 
ers and food and entertainment were delightful. 
There were teas and receptions, besides the ban- 
quet. There were informal parties of one kind and 
another. We had a gay time! 

Of course the programs were interesting, but, 
after all, you can get the news about the pro- 
grams elsewhere. Don’t expect me to go into that. 
All I can say there is that, as usual, unless a gen- 
eral session was on, your desires were pulled in 
80 many directions by such interesting topics 
being discussed at the same time in different 
places that you just didn’t know where to turn. 
Sometimes, in self-defense, people compromised 
by not going to a meeting, but instead joining 
those informal hall conferences that are always 
80 helpful! 


The Commerce, Insurance, and Civic-Social 
Groups, by combining and getting their meeting 
on the only free night of the session, put over a 
fast one. We had heard whispers that since except 
for this meeting it was a free evening, the time 
might be devoted to sight-seeing and the attend- 
ance might be slim. We knew better, however, in 
view of the program, and found we were just in 
time to get the last seats. More chairs had to be 
brought in as the meeting went on. People were 
standing in the back and at the sides, and, while 
people kept coming in, no one went out; that is — 
no one but Elizabeth Wray. That was a bang-up 
meeting and everyone was delighted with it. 

A nice unscheduled bit was the short talk by 
Mr. Wilson of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, and editor of ‘‘ Domestic Com- 
merce.” We really feel quite set up in S. L. A. by 
our popularity with government departments. 
Mr. Wilson broke into a vacation trip to stop for 
the Conference, and Miss Joy of the Central 
Statistical Board came up especially to get our 
consideration of their problems, while of course 
Dorsey Hyde was very much in evidence. Do 
you remember him as president of the S. L. A., or 
was that before your time? He certainly knows 
from the ground up the principles on which the 
S. L. A. was founded, and does his bit to help 
steer the ship of state. 

I suppose you know that for the first time 
S. L. A. went on the air. That was really very 
slick. Our honored first vice-president, William 
Jacob, was the master of ceremonies in that con- 


nection, and, from what I heard, he was a firm 
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director of proceedings. His fine preparation 
certainly produced good results. I heard his own 
swell talk over Frank Poole’s radio, as a crowd 
of us collected in his room. The next evening I 
joined another crowd and went to the broadcast- 
ing headquarters and had the entertaining ex- 
perience of seeing Eleanor Cavanaugh in a glass 
cage while she put over a finished performance. 
I was so sorry that the distractions of the Friday 
afternoon gaiety interfered with my hearing Mr. 
Fletcher, but I understand he did a fine job, too. 

Have you ever realized what a good-looking 
crowd we are? That was certainly demonstrated 
very clearly at the banquet Thursday night. Of 
course there had been several other occasions for 
a little extra dressing and people seemed to re- 
spond to the opportunity. The banquet was 
really, as always, a knock-out. The only thing to 
be regretted about all this gaiety is that after the 
banquet is over, just what happens? Somehow 
we are all dressed up and have no special place 
to go. Of course a good many were seen in the 
Piccadilly Club afterwards, and several groups 
took moonlight drives on Mount Royal, but a 
little extra something might be a good idea. 

It was a blow when we met at the first general 
session and, instead of seeing Mr. Stebbins pre- 
siding, learned from Mr. Jacob that our revered 
president was at home battling with the grippe. 
Mr. Jacob made a fine substitute, however. We 
all felt very much cheered when Mr. Stebbins 
arrived in time to give his president’s address 
Thursday morning and then to preside at the 
meeting where the Constitution was discussed on 
Friday. Mr. Jacob must have breathed a sigh of 
relief to have Mr. Stebbins there for that session. 
It required a good knowledge of parliamentary 
practice since the opinions on different parts of 
the Constitution were divergent, and then some! 

It does my heart good, though, to attend a 
meeting of that kind and see how intelligent our 
members can be in such discussion. It is said, 
isn’t it, that there is nothing like a good, strong 
critical element to keep an association on its 
toes? That is certainly true of S. L. A. I would 
hate to think life might become too placid in its 
ranks. There doesn’t seem to be too much danger, 
however. As long as the members all show such 
good sportsmanship and appreciation of the 
point of view of others as was shown at that 
meeting, we can feel sure that constructive criti- 
cism will be a developing element in the Asso- 
ciation. Perhaps our coéperation and tolerance 
at that discussion of the Constitution was in- 
duced by Mr. Brooks Claxton’s talk on world 
efforts for peace, which immediately preceded it. 
He was such a dynamic and constructive speaker 
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that his remarks went home. I have never h 
at a library conference, such applause as followed 
his speech. 

A nice addition to one of the general session, 
was the cordial telegram of greeting from Guy 
Marion, another past president. He had planned 
to attend the Convention but in the end wa 
unable to come away. His telegram, however, 
was full of personal wishes and was warmly re. 
ceived by old friends in ‘“‘ convention assembled,” 

‘Speaking of long distance traveling, Mig 
McCardle of The Fresno Bee, and Mr. Joshy 
Smith of the Humble Oil Refinery at Baytown, 
Texas, had made a real effort to get to the Cop. 
vention. From what they said to me, I gathered 
that the Convention was more than worth the 
effort. Of course not many came from as far as 
Texas and California, but Reatha Heeden came 
north from Georgia and Geraldine Rammer from 
Wisconsin. Mrs. Keck, Miss Mattson and Mr. 
Wallace ably represented the Illinois Chapter, as 
did Mrs. Dorn, Mr. Pettit and Miss Curtiss, our 
friends in Michigan. We missed Adelaide Kight, 
Sue Wuchter, Rebecca Rankin, Marion Mead, 
and perhaps most of all, Ruth Savord. But it 
was great fun to renew many old acquaintances, 

I noticed Marian Manley was looking rather 
smug over the fact that the Newark Busines 
Branch held the palm for the number of non- 
resident representative members in attendance, 
Mrs. Chamberlin, whose signature is so well 
known to members through her former Duplicate 
Exchange Committee work, and Miss Pasek, one 
of the younger members of the Association, were 
two other representatives of the Newark Busi- 
ness Branch that were there. I don’t know 
whether you can count husbands as delegates, 

It was entertaining to see how families rallied 
to support their members at the Constitution 
meeting. I noticed that Mr. Winser and Mrs. 
Jacob sat through the whole session immediately 
behind their voting partners, while Mr. Pettit 
was backed by Ford, Junior, who is going to get 
all the low-down on convention proceedings. 

I hope you have gathered from this that we had 
a grand party. That is really the best way to 
describe it. We settled a lot of important business 
and we have a clear field for action for another 
year. We had a marvelous time and we owe the 
Montreal Chapter a big debt of gratitude for 
giving us a swell time and helping us all to be 
even better friends among ourselves than we have 
been. All in all, I can only wind up by saying 
what I know you echo, — it certainly is worth 
while to be a working member of S. L. A.! 


Yours — 
SvE. 
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Heard Here and There 


UBJECT headings formed a major topic of 
S discussion official and otherwise. Publication 
plans anent subject headings came up at the Ex- 
ecutive Board and Advisory Council meeting. 
Again, almost all of the groups were interested in 
some development of this problem. A construc- 
tive step was taken by the appointment of a co- 
operative committee with representatives from 
the different interested groups to consider stand- 
ard forms of arrangement for subject heading 
lists and similar problems. 


ee Ss 


The Montreal Chapter developed a new form of 
S, L. A. publicity when it produced a souvenir 
booklet that supplemented the S. L. A. program. 
This very attractive 32 page booklet included a 
reading list of books about Canada, a note about 
Montreal, the names of convention committee 
chairmen and local representatives, a list of spe- 
cial libraries in Montreal, a guide to shops, and a 
series of advertisements. The compact informa- 
tion in this souvenir proved useful to many. 


* * * 


One of the interesting items distributed at the 
convention was a detailed list of books for a 
newspaper library, compiled by Miss Frances 
Curtiss for the Newspaper Group. This extensive 
list will be helpful as a checklist for such a 
library. The starring of the most important books 
does much to increase its usefulness. 


* * * 


For the first time in several years, S. L. A. had 
anumber of exhibits from publishers and binders 
at this convention. The exhibits were near con- 
vention headquarters and were the object of much 
favorable attention from those attending the 
convention. 

* x * 

Of the S. L. A. display of publications, prob- 
ably the most carefully examined was the new 
“Special Library in Business,”’ which, because of 
its concise treatment, is useful as an introduction 
to special library work. The price of 50 cents 
makes it an inexpensive bit of propaganda. Print- 
ers’ Ink for July 2, 1936, says of it: “This little 
pamphlet is a good exposition of what a special 
library can do for a company and how to organize 
this type of activity. Recommended highly to any 
business man who is interested in understanding 
the fundamental possibilities and problems of a 
company library.”’ 

* * * 

One of the most interesting items noted during 

the convention was the “ Directory of Federal 


Statistical Agencies,’’ compiled by the Central 
Statistical Board and available on request. This 
is a particularly helpful guide to the impertant 
statistical matter available in Washington. 


* * * 


Among the items relating to special librarians 
or to S. L. A. activities are recent notes in Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, in Business Week, in the summer 
issue of the Library Review, and in the New York 
Times. 

The article on page 28 of Business Week, June 
20th, is a fine, condensed statement of the work 
of S. L. A. under the title, “ For Finding Facts.” 
This story gives, in short form, the history and 
the activities of special libraries, saying that 
“they grow in number as business needs increas- 
ing information for its job.” 

Publishers’ Weekly, June 20th, devotes page 
2430 to a story of the winter activities of the 
Civic-Social Group of the New York Chapter. 
The title, “‘Over the Coffee Cups”’ is the keynote 
for the informal contact with publishers carried on 
under the direction of the chairman, Hazel E. 
Ohman. 

The New York Times for Friday, June 26th, 
had a column story on a list of 59 works of fiction 
outlining life in New York City that was compiled 
by Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian of the Municipal 
Reference Library. This list, published first in 
the City Record, is furnished to applicants for 
Civil Service posts in the city of New York. 

One of the most generally enjoyable of the 
library publications is the Library Review, pub- 
lished at Coatsbridge, Scotland, with Robert D. 
McLeod as editor. A particularly pleasant feature 
of the summer issue is the note on page 272 to 274 
by Angus Fletcher on the books that influenced 
him, with “Swiss Family Robinson” holding 
first place. 

* * * 

A new name appears on the Cumulative Bulle- 
tin of Public Affairs Information Service with the 
appointment of Marian C. Manley, librarian of 
the Business Branch of the Newark Public Li- 
brary to the Publication Committee of Public 
Affairs Information Service. Miss Manley suc- 
ceeds Mr. Goddard, whose death left a vacancy 
on this committee. The other members are Fred- 
erick C. Hicks, librarian of the Yale Law School; 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., Director of Archival Serv- 
ice, the National Archives, Washington, D. C.; 
Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; and Rollin Alger 
Sawyer, chief of the New York Public Library, 
Economics Division, chairman. 
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Reports of Officers and Committees 


The President’s Report 


RADITION requires the President to rise 
at this time and occupy your attention for a 
few moments with some account of the Associa- 
tion's doings and some comment on its activities. 

After I assumed office and secured possession 
of the presidential files I discovered that the 
Nominating Committee had written of me behind 
my back, “He has a calm and collected disposi- 
tion, and many sound ideas.’’ Now that’s rather 
a large order to live up to. A few ideas, more or 
less sound, have been taking shape in my mind 
and I want to give you my impressions of some 
of the current trends. No great change has taken 
place in our fundamental aims and objectives, 
but a fresh viewpoint may be helpful. 

In summarizing the past year I shall make the 
briefest possible mention of what we have done, 
for you will hear this in all necessary detail from 
those who are to follow me. 

Increased revenue from advertising has made 
some expansion of SPECIAL LIBRARIES possible. 
Associate members are for the first time being 
kept in touch with national activities by a quar- 
terly bulletin. The first number contained the 
best brief descriptive outline of the Association’s 
work I have ever seen. I am not sure but that 
institutional and active members are suffering a 
real deprivation in not receiving this bulletin. 

The Technical Book Review Index, initiated last 
September, has appeared monthly and various 
obstacles have been surmounted by its competent 
editor. A grant of three thousand dollars from the 
Carnegie Corporation has allowed promotional 
and editorial work to be pushed with renewed 
confidence. Almost more pleasing than the money 
is the knowledge that our application was granted 
without question by a board of hard headed 
individuals whose duty it is to turn down 
visionary, idealistic and impractical requests 
from librarians and others. 

The work of the Duplicate Exchange Commit- 
tee has expanded enormously. The Membership 
Committee has again done remarkable work. A 
new committee on statistical indexes has great 
possibilities, as you have heard this morning. 
You will hear of the projects that have occupied 
the ten groups during the year. 

Chapter activities will also be summarized for 
you before this program closes. Our baby chapter 
in New Jersey has set its parent an example by 
successfully drawing up, revising, discussing and 


adopting a constitution. This convention js the 
best evidence of how the Montreal Chapter has 
prospered. It demonstrates once more what the 
inspiration of the convention’s coming can do for 
a chapter — in membership gains, in cohesion and 
in general inspiration. As I watched plans develop 
this year I was especially pleased that the Chapter 
was adapting its convention plans to local condj- 
tions and was not too much fettered by the slogan, 
“Tt always has been done!”’ 

Three chapters — San Francisco Bay Region, 
New Jersey, and recently New York —haye 
voted not to accept local members, and to limit 
their numbers to those who are certified to them 
by the National Association. I rejoice in this 
trend, and in the large number of former asgo- 
ciate members who have continued their national 
affiliation. I do not lay it down as a goal to be 
attained by every chapter. In certain cities the 
chapters draw substantial numbers from public 
and general libraries, and fulfill to some extent the 
functions of a local library club. These local 
members add strength to the chapter, and the 
strength of the chapter is indirectly the strength 
of the national body. It is a cardinal principle of 
Special Libraries Association to allow great 
freedom to its chapters and not to dictate the 
details of their administration. 

I have visited this year exactly half the local 
bodies. There have been some inter-chapter 
visitations by leading members. The more of this 
the better. Older and larger chapters have little 
difficulty with their programs. Newer and smaller 
bodies need the stimulus of outside speakers to 
arouse enthusiasm, to learn more about the Asso- 
ciation and to show its worthwhileness to their 
communities. 

Our First Vice-President, Mr. William F. 
Jacob, conducted an S. L. A. round table at the 
New York and New England Regional Library 
Conference at Lake George, N. Y., last Septem- 
ber. A number of chapters have held joint 
meetings with groups outside our own Associa- 
tion. We were represented at the Annual Con- 
vention of Association of Special Libraries, our 
sister organization in England, and we have 
arranged to be represented this autumn. I at- 
tended the mid-winter A. L. A. meetings and 
assured that Association that we were friendly 
and coéperative. 

External evidence that our own plan of oF 
ganization is sound lies in the fact that other 
bodies are patterning after us. The American 
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Association of Law Libraries is just finishing its 
first year with a permanent headquarters financed 
by our own plan of institutional memberships. A 
new set-up for American Library Association has 
been seriously advocated which closely resembles 
our own scheme of subdivision by chapter. 

One year ago the Association delegated to a 
committee the work of preparing for approval a 
revision of the constitution. This committee 
communicated with the chapters; it conferred 
with the Executive Board. A draft, the result of 
much hard study, was published in SPECIAL 
LrprariEs for April. Reprints were distributed to 
associate members, and are available here. The 
constitution will be recommended to you for 
adoption tomorrow morning. Being a document 
prepared by fallible human beings it may not be 
perfect even yet. Suitable opportunity will be 
offered for discussion and for perfecting modi- 
fications. 

President Alexander recommended in 1934 a 
financial committee whose duty should be long 
range planning so that continuity from year to 
year would be achieved. President Savord re- 
newed this recommendation in 1935. This year 
such a committee — known by its constitutional 
title of Auditing Committee — has been at work. 
It has occupied middle ground between the 
permanent finance committee recommended by 
Presidents Alexander and Savord and the former 
Auditing Committee whose duty was merely to 
see that the books were in shape. The Committee 
has taken auditing in its broadest sense and made 
constructive recommendations not only on ac- 
counts and bookkeeping, but on financial policy 
in general. 

Most important of all the Committee’s recom- 
mendations was the transfer of part of the cash 
balance into the form of a government bond, 
marking the actual start of a reserve fund. This 
I consider one of the most constructive actions 
taken this year. Now, I am not going to say the 
Association was at the crossroads! Nearly every- 
thing since the war has visited the crossroads, 
and the traffic jam is so terrific we couldn’t reach 
the crossroads if we tried! But I do say this, that 
the time had come to decide whether the Associa- 
tion was to continue year after year with no 
greater financial asset than a varying cash balance 
in a bank, or whether it was to fund part of its 
assets in a stable and permanent form. A five- 
hundred-dollar bond has been purchased and is in 
safe-keeping. 

Miss Clarke has carried on the work of the 
Headquarters office in a highly efficient way and 
a tremendous amount of work has gone through 
the mill. Few members realize the multiplicity of 
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lines converging on this office, nor the amount of 
labor required in its administration. Because in 
our daily work we members of the Association 
range over just about the entire field of knowledge 
and because often not more than two or three 
people are engaged in a particular activity the 
amount of necessary record keeping at Head- 
quarters is far greater than one would expect in 
an Association of this size. 

I have found that as the work of various com- 
mittees piles up the line of least resistance is 
always for the chairman to say, “ Let the Secre- 
tary’s office take this off the Committee’s hands.”’ 
Now there is no doubt that from the standpoint 
of efficiency Association interests would best be 
served by a concentration of activities in its 
permanent New York office. Were money avail- 
able for clerical assistance there is no question 
that a diligent and competent Secretary could 
operate this centralized unit with an efficiency 
and effectiveness which our widely diffused 
committees cannot give. 

But is there anyone present this morning who 
does not believe that this would be the death 
blow of the Association? For a quarter century 
and more we have struggled together, giving such 
time and energy as we could to build up and 
advance the interests of the Association, to put 
knowledge to work in every quarter, and to 
contribute our quota to the common reservoir of 
professional inspiration. Does anyone doubt that 
when we surrendered this work to a paid staff, 
no matter how efficient, enthusiasm and interest 
would decline, initiative would decrease, and that 
membership would eventually decline to a point 
where Headquarters was no longer possible or 
necessary? 

There is no question that much of the record 
keeping connected with membership, collecting 
dues, paying bills, distributing publications, 
answering inquiries, soliciting advertisements, 
subscriptions and the like, should be centralized 
in a permanent office. I think we really did reach 
the crossroads in 1927 when we decided that this 
work should no longer be carried on by volunteers. 
But I firmly believe that the central office should 
be supplementary to the work of the members of 
the Association, and not that volunteers should 
supplement the paid staff. 

Much of our volunteer work must be done on 
the time of our organizations, or on our own time, 
or both. Whether or not the time of an organiza- 
tion should be used for S. L. A. work involves the 
whole underlying philosophy of librarianship and 
I am not trying to solve, or even state that 
problem here. 

To ease the requirements of those who have 
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served the Association long and faithfully, and 
to bring new blood and new ideas to the work 
there is great need of drawing the newer and 
younger members into activity. In recent weeks, 
I have written to every chapter president and 
every group chairman asking them who has done 
effective work on their committees. I have had 
a very gratifying response. Certainly the groups 
and the chapters are the proper field for develop- 
ment of new timber. If a new and young member 
has done good work here it is almost certain that 
he or she is interested and will be glad to work in 
a broader field. 

To a greater extent than I have liked I have 
called upon the people of proved ability and inter- 
est who have carried on so long — these men and 
these women who have truly come to be the — I 
almost made the terrific blunder of calling them 
elder statesmen! I have had to do this because I 
have encountered a marked reluctance to under- 
take committee service and committee chairman- 
ships. It is due in part to modesty and inferiority 
complexes, in part to unwillingness to sacrifice the 
time, in part I am afraid to lack of interest. I am 
somewhat disturbed over this trend and I feel it 
necessary to repeat emphatically that we are an 
organization of volunteers, and that the function 
of the paid staff is to supplement and not to 
supersede. 

A year ago the New York Chapter deliberately 
swept its old board out of office and replaced it 
from the newer group. So far as I can learn the 
Chapter has functioned just as efficiently and its 
year has been just as successful as any in the past. 
It is nonsense to say that things can’t go on if 
the old stand-bys surrender the management to 
some one else. Let’s all, from the President down, 
pitch in, to the best of our ability, allot as wisely 
as we can the time we find available, do the best 
job we can, not take occasional criticism too 
much to heart, nor worry too much about the 
ultimate results. 

Adequate representation of our two California 
chapters in national activities has been much on 
my mind. They have continued splendidly loyal 
with very few opportunities for contact. I am 
almost convinced that California should have 
occasional representation on the Executive 
Board, even though distance would restrict 
contacts to correspondence. 

A voice is raised now and then to the effect 
that business librarians dominate this Associa- 
tion to the exclusion of those more closely allied 
with the professions. My answer is that the 
market place from its very nature is vociferous, 
and that other librarians must take the lime- 
light more, rather than business librarians less. 
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We all need to be more vociferous in advertis. 
ing the Association. Acting President Fletcher 
said years ago that we must not wait until sheer 
merit sells itself; that we must advertise and 
sell our Association or the great world will pass jt 
by. President Alexander said we ought to be tel]. 
ing our story in the colleges; that few college 
students consider special library work because 
they do not know of its existence. President 
Savord said, “ Don’t be apologetic about offering 
membership in the Association; it is a privilege to 
join, not a charity.” 

I believe we should push harder toward getting 
institutional memberships and be less content 
with offering other forms. Surely if a library and 
librarian are maintained at all, fifteen dollars is 
not much to pay for all the direct and indirect 
advantages accruing to the library and the li- 
brarian in a year. Don’t we kill some of these 
prospective institutional memberships by our 
own apologetic attitude? 

I can’t emphasize too much that our Associa- 
tion doesn’t progress automatically. Membership 
has increased, not automatically, but because for 
several years we have had enthusiastic hard hit- 
ting chairmen, backed by a corps of loyal work- 
ers. Advertising has increased, not automatically, 
but because the persistent Miss Clarke and the 
dynamic Miss Manley have been everlastingly on 
the job. As to how closely the welfare of the 
Association is linked with its income, a year in the 
President's office is an eye opener. 

May I digress for one moment as I close? 
Years ago I had a talk with Past President 
Daniel N. Handy, whom very many of you know. 
The subject was affiliation of chapters with the 
national body. Mr. Handy compared it to what 
he called “the contract of holy matrimony,” and 
said that to make affiliation a success constant 
concession would be necessary on both sides. He 
stressed the idea that one must always be ready 
to concede something if they expect to gain for 
themselves and their associates anything of 
lasting value. 

That interview made a deep impression on me. 
I have seen many instances this year of individ- 
uals yielding a little something to each other and 
then going on together with a better understand- 
ing. If you have noticed any ability on my part 
to make concessions; if I have been able now and 
then to help the Association forward a little by 
surrendering some of my preconceived ideas, I 
want you to know that my attitude dates from 
that conversation with President Handy, years 
ago. 

Howarb L, STEBBINS. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


OR an officer new to the intricacies of the 

financial management of the Association this 
has also been a year which has called for changes 
jn set-up to handle the growing needs of the 
Association. 

First there was the decision which was voted 
upon last June to try out the new Associate 
Membership. This has met with enthusiastic 
response and we have already collected more than 
$225 over our estimated 1936 budget. It is most 
encouraging. 

The Auditing Committee made an intensive 
study of ofr finances, and as a result of the re- 
search beginning January ist, 1936, the Executive 
Board voted to continue only one general checking 
account in the National City Bank of New York, 
Varick Street Branch, for all disbursements. 
There would also be one savings account con- 
tinued in the Bowery Savings Bank for the reserve 
funds of the Association, which would accumulate 
interest. 

In addition to the reserve fund in the Bowery 
Savings Bank, a Government Bond was pur- 
chased for the Association for the amount of 
$508.80. 

The new procedure, as recommended by the 
Auditing Committee and approved by the 
Executive Board, called for bookkeeping entries 
to record the items of receipts for the various 
departmental activities. This necessitated a new 
form of Monthly Financial Statement, which has 
been in use since January ist. It gives a clearer 
picture of our finances and activities. 

Our incoming dues show pleasing results since 
January 1st over the same period last year. 
However, we must bear in mind that the latter 
half of the year will probably show much less 
income. There is also another point to mention in 
this connection, namely, the large amount of dues 
and subscriptions which are prepaid. This amount 
should be deducted to show the actual condition 
of the year’s finances. So we must not allow our- 
selves to be too optimistic as we look over the 
figures each month. 

To summarize, the balances as of May 3ist, 
1936 are as follows: 


*General Operations............. $4,639.91 
fSpecta LiBRARIES.............. 239.78 
a a 1,377.29 


* Five per cent of the Institutional and Active membership 
dues, or $271.34, as of May 31st, 1936 is earmarked for 
; LIBRARIES but is not deducted from General Opera- 
lions in bookkeeping records until the close of the year. 


t To this sum should be added the $271.34 earmarked for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 
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Technical Book Review Index..... $3,157.11 
Trade Association.............. 2,899 .64 
| Reena ce. $12,313.73 
| SRR TO eS 508.80 
Cie SOO ss ee deecenn $12,822.53 


The Financial Summary for 1935, covering both 
receipts and disbursements, is properly a part of 
this annual report. 

MivLprep B. Potter. 


Report of the Secretary 


INCE the work of the Headquarters office is so 

closely interwoven with the activities of the 
National Officers, Committees, and Groups, 
and with the Chapter organizations, the Secre- 
tary wishes to report today only a few matters 
of general interest. 

Particularly will I not take your time to enu- 
merate the number of conferences, telephone in- 
quiries, letters, printed matter, bookkeeping and 
banking entries, mailing list changes, sales of 
publications, membership, subscription, and 
convention details, as well as countless other 
items which are handled regularly. Suffice it to say 
that the total activities have quadrupled in the 
last two years, and the widening consciousness of 
the public in special library work is extremely 
gratifying. 

Exhibits during the last year have been dis- 
played at the annual conferences of the New York 
Library Association, Bolton Landing; the Asso- 
ciation of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, Cambridge; and the Illinois State Li- 
brary Association, Rockford; as well as at the 
Wisconsin and Milwaukee Industrial Exposition, 
during which a booth was operated by the Mil- 
waukee Chapter. In addition, permanent displays 
of publications and periodicals are maintained by 
and kept up to date for ten Chapters. 

With the office schedule operating smoothly as 
organized in daily departmental activities, the 
major portion of the Secretary’s time is being 
devoted to three main projects for the advance- 
ment of our Association work: 

First, concentration on the revenue-producing 
departments in the obtaining of additional sub- 
scriptions for SpecIAL LIBRARIES and Technical 
Book Review Index; an increased advertising pro- 
gram for SPECIAL LIBRARIES; a wider sale of the 
various publications; and an increased member- 
ship, principally in the Institutional and Active 
classifications; 

Second, publicizing the Association and its 
work through wider contacts with other organiza- 
tions and key individuals outside our membership 
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roster, together with a broader range of service 
releases, including both organizational activities 
and publication scope; and 

Third, closer codéperation with the various 
operating units of the Association, not only to 
strengthen and help the present projects with a 
view to increasing the interests of the organiza- 
tion, but also to assist in the installation of infor- 
mational and research libraries in both business 
and professional lines. 

ELIzABETH Lots CLARKE. 


Report of the Auditing Committee 


HE Auditing Committee was appointed on 
July 29, 1935, and charged with the duty, in 
addition to supervising the annual audit, of look- 
ing into and reporting on the system under which 
the Association’s books and accounts were kept, 
as well as of advising on the general state of the 
Association’s finances. Interim reports have been 
made from time to time to the Executive Board. 
The Committee arranged for the annual audit, 
which has been duly completed. 

Having examined the books of account, they 
recommended to the Executive Board that the 
Association’s books and accounts should be kept 
on a functional basis under the three principal 
headings: Magazine, Publications, Membership 
and Headquarters Office. The Committee sug- 
gested that all statements issued to members 
should be general in character and as simple as 
possible, and it submitted detailed forms of state- 
ments for the Board’s approval. 

With regard to the magazine, the Committee 
was not ready to suggest what permanent per- 
centage of dues, if any, should be allocated to the 
revenue of that activity. At present it seems wise 
to set aside an amount sufficient to cover the 
difference between the present income and costs. 
Should subscriptions and advertising show a 
great increase, the position of the magazine might 
be reconsidered. Based on the experience of the 
current year, the sum of $270, which is approxi- 
mately 5% of the estimated Institutional and 
active dues, will be needed next year to complete 
the budget for the magazine. It was recommended 
that the Board should determine this sum at the 
beginning of each year, and annual costs should 
then be kept within the resulting estimate. 

In regard to publications, it was recommended 
that instead of transferring to the general 
Association treasury 25% of the income from 
sales of those publications financed by the fund, 
income from all publications be credited to a 
Publications Account. All expenses for forthcom- 
ing publications should be financed from the 
credit balance of this account, namely, prepara- 
tion, printing, mailing, and promotional costs. 
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This rule should not apply to Group publications, 
nor to the Trade Association Bureau items, The 
new Technical Book Review is intended to be 
self-supporting, but transactions concerning jt 
might be shown in the Publications Accounts 
under a sub-heading. 

The Committee was strongly of the opinion that 
the Association should institute a plan by which 
part of the operating surplus should be ear-marked 
each year, and thus a reserve fund established, 
An Association with the national standing of the 
Special Libraries Association should, it was felt, 
have some assets other than its good name after 
twenty-five years’ existence. Accordingly, the 
Committee suggested that a sum of $500 be 
invested in an appropriate security. 

The Committee emphasized its belief that while 
the finances of the Association are in a satisfactory 
condition (considering the nature of the Associa- 
tion, the status of a large part of its membership, 
and the difficult times through which we have 
been passing), it can see no reason to abate the 
careful attention to economy which has brought 
the Association safely through the last four years. 

Ancus S. FLETCHER. 


Report of the Editor 


AST year we stressed the need for further 
coéperation between readers of the maga- 
zine, members of the Association, and advertisers. 
Now rather than concern over advertising, the 
Editor’s chief problem is ‘ making-up’”’ the maga- 
zine. There are two aspects to this, —one, 
accumulating the material; the other, fitting it 
into a limited number of pages. The first problem 
has been easy to meet during the past year. 
Rather than a shortage of material, we have had 
to face the question of how to fit that offered to us 
into reasonable space. Not only did we have an 
unusual number of papers from the Convention, 
but the Chapters have sent us papers, and many 
articles have come to us for consideration. 

Our surveys have continued with success. The 
difficulty of publishing these can be appreciated 
only by their compilers, and the Editor. To get 
articles ready by a given date, based on data from 
enough institutions to offer a fair picture, has 
been difficult. My special thanks go to Miss 
Macrum and Miss Hering for doing the surveys 
on religious and on medical libraries on short 
notice. Would that there were more high-speed 
artists among our members! 

Besides the surveys and the papers for this 
convention, we have in our files waiting for pub- 
lication papers from the joint San Francisco-Los 
Angeles meeting; special articles, for which ! 
have asked; and others of definite value to our 
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readers that have come to us unsolicited. This 
means that the problem of selection is a serious 
one. Since so much material is of immediate value 
the chief basis of precedence must be the psycho- 
logical moment. 

Excluding the proceedings number, our aver- 
age issue from September through May-June has 
been 32 pages. In general terms, one third of 
the space is devoted to professional articles, — 
slightly more than a third was given to Associa- 
tion news, reports, and publication notes, and the 
balance has been in advertising. On the whole 
this represents a good distribution of material. 
Next year we may not have to devote so much 
space to printing variations of the Constitution. 
There are other more entertaining, if not more 
important uses for the space. Since the Constitu- 
tion has been a major concern of the Association, 
it has been proper for us to give it comprehensive 
attention. Perhaps it is a question whether we 
should devote space in a journal for which we get 
a $5.00 subscription to purely Association routine, 
since we now expect subscribers and advertisers 
to carry the brunt of its cost. 

In the fall we considered a change in the typo- 
graphical set-up of the magazine and consulted 
several experts. After several experiments, we 
decided on the form that has been in effect since 
the first of the year. Our special appreciation is 
extended to Mr. Paul H. Vanderbilt for his help 
in this matter. 

So many people have helped to make life 
pleasant for the Editor that it would be impos- 
sible to thank each one. Special appreciation, 
however, must go first of all, to the President 
for his constructive consideration both of edi- 
torial policies and of financial problems. 

Again, in the past year, “Snips & Snipes’’ has 
given us the benefit of her witty and entertaining 
treatment of Association news. When I became 
Editor, this anonymous friend wished to give up 
this wearing, monthly chore. I persuaded her to 
carry on a year, and last year was again fortunate. 
With the copy for the May-June issue came the 
news that it was her swan song. While this means 
the loss of an expert helper in an important 
department of the magazine, I could not urge her 
to continue. Only those who have had experience 
in turning out such an assignment month after 
month can realize what she has done. I know that 
all Association members share in appreciation and 
enjoyment of these columns and join in wishing 
her a happy vacation. 

Another willing collaborator whose work is not 
generally known to the members is Miss Beatrice 
Hager of the Municipal Reference Library, New 
York. For two years Miss Hager has indexed 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
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Miss Hager for the heip she has given so willingly 
in the past two years. 

The matter of Association news is a serious 
problem and to those Chapter, Group, and Com- 
mittee officers who kept the Editor or Secretary 
posted on progress, we offer our warm apprecia- 
tion. More members and officers have remembered 
us this year than ever before. We are hoping for 
even more constant thought so that the Associa- 
tion members may be sure of knowing what is 
going On in our special libraries world. In connec- 
tion with these items, I must pay special tribute 
to Miss Clarke, whose passion for accuracy in 
spelling and wording, is primarily responsible for 
the magazine’s few errors in that respect. 

One other point needs particular attention. A 
professional association and the association's 
journal should never fail to give proper recogni- 
tion to members who have died during the year. 
It is not possible for Headquarters or for the 
Editor to be completely informed in this respect. 
For that reason I want to thank those who have 
helped us on such occasions, Mr. Alcott and Mr. 
Brigham in particular. 

Much space must necessarily be given to con- 
vention news. For successful efforts on the part 
of the Montreal Chapter, I have to congratulate 
and thank Miss Henderson and Miss Martin. 
In no way could they and other members have 
done more than they did to help with the maga- 
zine. In securing advertising, in providing items of 
interest, in sending entertaining travel notes, 
these energetic workers deserve particular ap- 
preciation. They are assured of the warm and 
lasting regard of the Editor and the Advertising 
Manager. 

In any consideration of work with the maga- 
zine, I cannot fail to comment on the unfailing 
help and efficient service given by our printers, 
the Rumford Press, and, in particular, the New 
York representative, Mr. Johnson. 

Last but not least, I feel I must express the 
thanks of the Association as well as my own to my 
assistants on the staff of the Newark Business 
Branch. It is only their unfailing loyalty and 
enthusiastic support that make this work possible. 
That our efforts are regarded with sympathetic 
approval and encouragement by the Librarian 
and the Board of Trustees is due to the high re- 
gard in which they hold the Special Libraries 
Association. 

MariAn C, MANLEY. 


Report of the Advertising Manager 

OR the first time in five years, the advertising 

revenue in the December 1935 issue of SPE- 
CIAL LrBRARIEs topped the paging and income of 
the Convention Number of 1931, with ten pages 
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totaling $257, and representing twenty-six ad- 
vertisers. This record has been exceeded in the 
May-June 1936 issue with eleven and three- 
eighths pages, presented by thirty-two clients, 
and amounting to $306. 

During 1935, fourteen publishers, four binders, 
two printers, and twenty-two advertisers in the 
other varied lines were represented in the pages of 
our official magazine. 

For 1936, thus far forty-one contracts are in 
hand, totaling $1,411.50, which is slightly in 
excess of the budget estimated for the current 
year, and with the activities of seven months yet 
in prospect. 

Advertisements featuring the Special Libraries 
Directory of the United States and Canada, the 
Technical Book Review Index, the Statistics of 
Canadian Commodities chart, and the series of 
thirteen reprinted surveys on “The Special Li- 
brary Profession and What It Offers’’ have been 
run in both The Library Journal and the Indus- 
trial Arts Index. 

ELIZABETH Lois CLARKE. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


HE Special Libraries Association, in conven- 

tion assembled at Montreal, June 16-19, 
1936, wishes to express its appreciation of the 
many courtesies which have made this Twenty- 
eighth Annual Conference a signal success. 

Therefore, be it resolved that a vote of thanks 
be extended: 

1. To Miss Mary Jane Henderson and the 
Montreal Chapter for their extraordinary effici- 
ency in organizing the Convention; 

2. To the City of Montreal, and to His Wor- 
ship the Mayor, for generous hospitality; 

3. To the Quebec Library Association, to Mc- 
Gill University, and to Dr. Gerhard R. Lomer 
and his associates for gracious courtesy and use of 
university facilities; 

4. To the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
mission for the use of Station CRCM, to repre- 
sentatives of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada and The Royal Bank of Canada for their 
active codperation in the program of the Con- 
vention; 

5. To the Montreal Gazette, the Canadian In- 
dustries Limited, and the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada for their hospitality; 

6. To Major Sir Andrew Macphail, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Wilfrid E. Bovey, M. Algidius Fau- 
teux, Dr. J. F. Kenny, Prof. Philip J. Turner, 
Miss Aryness Joy, Mr. Brooke Claxton, and 
the other speakers before the various Groups who 
have honored us; 

7. To Dr. Arthur Surveyer, who so graciously 
presided at the Annual Banquet; and 





8. To Mr. Ormiston Roy for the generous gift 
of peonies for the Banquet, and to the Mount 
Royal Hotel for the uniform courtesy and atten- 
tion of the entire staff. 

HERBERT O. BRIGHAM. 


Resolution 


HEREAS, The Special Libraries Associa- 
tion learned with deep regret that Robert 
H. Whitten, at one time President of the Special 
Libraries Association, has passed away; and 
WHEREAS, Robert H. Whitten, one of the 
founders of the Association, left his chosen 
field of librarian to become a leading authority on 
city planning, and after many years of working 
with librarians has achieved distinction in that 
field of endeavor; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion in this meeting assembled, extend its deepest 
sympathy to the family of the late Robert H. 
Whitten; and be it 
Further Resolved, That the Secretary be in- 
structed to send to the family of Robert H. Whit- 
ten a copy of this resolution. 


Nominating Committee Report 


HE Nominating Committee submits the 

following list of candidates as officers of 
the Special Libraries Association for the year 
1936-1937: 


President, Howard L. Stebbins, Librarian, Social 
Law Library, Boston; 

First Vice-President, William F. Jacob, Librarian, 
Main Library, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady ; 

Second Vice-President, Alma C. Mitchill, Libra- 
rian, Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, Newark; 

Treasurer, Adeline Macrum, Assistant Editor, 
Industrial Arts Index, The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York; 

Director for Three Years, Mrs. Charlotte Noyes 
Taylor, Librarian, Experimental Station, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc., 


Wilmington. 
Blanche L. Davenport Marian C. Manley 
K. Dorothy Ferguson Rose L. Vormelker 


Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Chairman 


The Directors whose terms have not expired 
are: Mrs. Jolan M. Fertig, who retires in 1937, 
and Miss Marguerite Burnett, who retires in 
1938. 

As the last retiring President, Miss Ruth 
Savord becomes a member of the Executive 
Board for one year. 

The officers were unanimously elected at the 
annual meeting, June 19th, 1936. 
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Report of the Membership Committee 


NSTEAD of the large committee of the 
previous year, this year’s National Member- 
ship Committee included only one member from 
each Chapter and one from each Group. Under 
these representatives there were sub-committees 
in some instances. How faithful the committee 
members were, and how fruitful their efforts, is 
amply demonstrated in the‘ statistical tables 
appended. We are pleased to report an increase of 
$1,336.25 or 25.2% in 1936 dues paid by June 1, 
1936, as compared with 1935 dues paid by June 1, 
1935. This increase is in addition to $491.12 new 
and renewal dues for 1935 received after June 1, 
1935. Since that date 450 new members have 
been added, not quite so many as during the 
preceding year. With the codperation of the 
Chapter Secretaries and/or Treasurers, we have 
laid quite as much emphasis in this year’s work on 
full payment of dues as on new members, believ- 
ing this phase of the work to be fully as important 
for the welfare of S. L. A. Of our 16 Chapters, 10 
have improved their membership standing over 
that of last year, as computed in paid-up Active 
memberships or their equivalent. 

The work of the committee members was 
divided into two parts this year. As soon as they 
were appointed, Chapter representatives were 
urged to survey not only their official Chapter 
territory, but also a larger region in the vicinity, 
in order to discover librarians who might have 
been overlooked in previous membership work, 
and to lay before those librarians the benefits to 
be obtained by affiliation with their professional 
organization. Simultaneously, Group representa- 
tives were asked to prepare lists of prospective 
members for their own Groups. About the middle 
of April — later than should have been the case 
for best results — the Group prospect lists and 
similar lists from other sources were sorted and 
checked, then divided again by Chapter and 
Group. To the Chapter representatives were sent 
checked lists of prospects in their assigned 
territories, and to the Group representatives 
checked lists of prospects with the same group 
‘interests but outside Chapter territory, with the 
request that letters be written to these people 
immediately. It is obvious that for the completion 
of such a program, the committee members must 
have given generously of their time. This report 
is a record of their work, which is gratefully 
acknowledged by the Membership Chairman, 
with especial thanks to our National Secretary, 
who also served as a productive member of the 
Committee. 

The work of the Membership Chairman in- 
cluded the correspondence involved in obtaining 
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the appointment of committee, members and with 
the committee members themselves. Further 
correspondence gave data for the amplification of 
an outline by Miss Manley for the article “S, L. A, 
and Business and Professional Workers,” which 
has been widely used in membership work this 
year. A considerable amount of clerical work was 
necessary in the compilation and checking of the 
card prospect file mentioned above, which should 
prove helpful in future membership work. A cer- 
tain number of letters to prospective members 
were sent out by the Chairman herself. In the 
last three months of the year, four series of letters 
describing relative progress among the Chapters 
were sent to Chapter officers and committee 
members for their information in connection with 
the improvement of membership standing. 

We strongly recommend the continuance of the 
National Associate membership now on trial, for 
the present, although the Membership Chairman 
believes that the time may come when S. L. A. 
will find it desirable to offer only Active and 
Institutional memberships. Even with the in- 
crease in dues, our 588 National Associate mem- 
bers paid only $1,229.50 of the $6,656.31 total dues 
received this year. This amount compares with 
$858.75 dues received from 849 Associate mem- 
bers during January to May 1935, since this year 
202 former Associate members chose Local 
Chapter membership from which National Head- 
quarters receives no dues, and 335 former Asso- 
ciate memberships are still unpaid. We believe, 
however, that the benefits to the members them- 
selves, both in receiving the admirably well- 
edited Associates’ Bulletin and in the retention of 
Group contacts, make National Associate mem- 
bership decidedly worth while for assistants. It is 
significant that, although some of our very best 
workers fall in the National Associate class, by far 
the largest number of delinquents in this as in 
previous years have been Associate members. No 
doubt the change in amount of dues has had some 
effect this year, but for the three previous years 
at least three out of four of the unpaid member- 
ships at Convention time have been for Asso- 
ciates. It is possible that Local Chapter member- 
ship fills a real need in some few cases, but for the 
member actively engaged in special library work 
we feel that Active, or at the very least, National 
Associate membership is indicated, for full 
information on professional activities. 

The matter of non-payment of dues is one to be 
considered seriously. In spite of the large gain in 
dues received this year, and our strenuous efforts 
to clear our records in this respect, we still have 
$1,140.00 in 1936 dues outstanding. The slow 
payment of Associate dues just mentioned is one 
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factor in this situation. We believe that another 
important factor is the excessive period of grace 
hitherto allowed before delinquent members 
have been dropped from our rolls for nonpayment 
of dues. If we are to conduct our professional 
activities in the same business-like way as our 
individual libraries, the excessively long two-year 
period of grace at present allowed must be re- 
duced to a more reasonable length of time. 

Our Committee has been unusually codéperative 
this year, with very few exceptions. Circum- 
stances so influence individual cases that the 
statistics may be misleading, as not always 
showing the very real effort expended, especially 
since many of the Chapters rank near each other 
in the various comparisons. The tables deserve 
study, though certain outstanding records must 
be given special mention. 

In spite of the fact that the number of members 
dropped for nonpayment of dues for two years, 
resigned or transferred to Chapter membership 
was slightly larger than the number of new 
members added, this year’s per capita dues for 
the entire S. L. A. membership were $4.96 as 
compared with $3.62 for last year, resulting in the 
financial gains reported. 
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The New York Chapter again leads the field 
this year in number of new members, with nearly 
30% of the entire number of new members for the 
year. The New Jersey and the Boston Chapters 
are second and third in this respect. 

The highest per capita financial support was 
given by the Connecticut Chapter, with average 
per capita dues of $5.82. 

The best record as to full payment of dues was 
made by the New Jersey Chapter, which had all 
memberships paid by May 31, 1936. 

There has been close competition this year for 
the Gavel, awarded each year to the Chapter 
showing the greatest improvement in general 
Chapter membership standing as indicated by 
percentage increase in paid-up Active member- 
ships or their equivalents. Although both the 
winner and the runner-up (the New Jersey 
Chapter) led by comfortable margins, as a result 
of strenuous effort throughout the year, the 
percentage increases of the next few Chapters fall 
very near one another. 

The Gavel is this year awarded to the Montreal 
Chapter, with the astonishing and unprecedented 
percentage increase of 169.6%. 

Hitpa P. ALBAUGH. 


Membership Standing by Chapters 
As of June 1, 1936 














Paid Unpaid 
-_ A —~ r A Grand 
Chapter Inst. Active Assoc. Total Inst. Active Assoc. Total Total 
"ae 2 11 7 20 ™ 2 9 il 31 
Baltimore........... 4 14 16 34 3 12 15 49 
ee 14 56 93 163 7 106 113 276 
Cincinnati.......... 3 7 6 16 2 12 14 30 
Cleveland........... 2 15 11 28 1 4 20 25 53 
Connecticut......... 6 11 12 29 1 Ny: 1 30 
re 12 49 28 89 6 19 25 114 
ee 6 20 27 53 1 1 7 9 62 
Milwaukee.......... 4 16 10 30 1 1 5 7 37 
Montreal........... > 30 25 60 1 1 2 62 
New Jersey......... oe “2S 93 a 8 93 
a 65 148 177 390 1 20 66 87 477 
Philadelphia......... 11 35 72 118 2 22 24 142 
Pittsburgh.......... 4 20 17 41 wi 4 4 45 
n Francisco....... 5 23 33 61 5 21 26 87 
Southern California. . . 2 18 17 37 1 17 18 55 
Us Wind ase 161 518 583 1,262 4 56 321 381 1,643 
Unaffiliated......... 11 77 5 93 i 26 14 40 133 
Grand Total. ...... 172 595 588 1,355 4 82 335 421 1,776 
Membership Statistics 
June 1, 1936 
1935 1936 
Total number of members...............0.ceceeeececeeecs 1,789 1,776 
IN 6.3.6 Saxe 6d ie ninn kn eh RGaa DORE 44 176 
ii Ass 16 b:5 d's age dhe eR aac 558 677 
et sence pallies da ee 1,087 923 
ee Sk. ee eee $6,037 $7,871 
I RS ema yd te tis ey OR $5,314 $6,731 
I inl 74's asa as SRA EERO ns ow Ue oe 1,466 1,355 
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NEw MEMBERS BY CHAPTERS 
June 1, 1935 to May 31, 1936 











Chapter Inst. Active Assoc. Total Dues 
a a tS Se ta = i 3 4 7 = DB 
ENT. sine t dire. aes 2 6 6 14 72 
RS A 1 11 27 39 124 
eee 1 Pe 1 2 17 
OS eee 1 3 7 11 44 
Commettiont........... 2 4 7 13 
NE sie ae uA ee 2 14 7 23 114 
REIT RRS aa 6 11 17 52 
ee 1 3 2 6 34 
0 ee 2 21 11 34 157 
eee 7 22 19 48 253 
EE Selec scence RS 47 72 134 604 
Philadelphia........... hs 5 20 25 65 
SS Sa 1 6 5 12 55 
San Francisco......... “ 7 10 17 55 
4S rere 1 6 2 9 49 

SE Sha aa Sw nie 05 36 164 211 411 $1,782 
Unaffiliated........... 4 25 10 39 205 

Grand Total......... 40 189 221 450 $1,987 
Subscriptions. ......... 30 153 

480 $2,140 


Report of the Liaison Officer 


HE duty of the Liaison Officer is to serve asa 
link between the National Association and 
Chapters — on the one hand, to aid the Chapters 
by suggestions for the conduct of their work, to 
keep them informed of the activities of the Asso- 
ciation and of the decisions of the Board, particu- 
larly as such decisions may affect the Chapters; 
on the other hand, to receive from the Chapters 
suggestions that may affect the National requests 
for help, and news of Chapter activities which are 
of interest to the National and to other Chapters. 
One way communication has been maintained 
by means of the Chapter Activities Bulletin, of 
which three issues have been mailed, which have 
served, at least in some of the Chapters, as a basis 
for work and as a stimulus to new or more exten- 
sive activities. 

Communication in the opposite direction, how- 
ever, continues to be slow or almost nil. To be 
sure, those Chapters which issue Bulletins, have 
been most faithful in seeing that copies of each 
issue have been sent to the Liaison Officer, but no 
word of any kind has been received from some of 
our Chapters and, therefore, we have no way of 
knowing either their problems or their achieve- 
ments. The second issue of the Chapter Activities 
Bulletin carried seven direct questions which each 
Chapter was asked to answer, with the idea that 
the information thus acquired could be passed on, 
to the benefit of the whole Association. Exactly 
one answer was received. 

Now, the dictionary defines /zaison as an “‘es- 
tablished working relation; inter-communication 
established between units acting as neighbors or 
in conjunction.”’ Therefore, the very word implies 
that, as I have tried to indicate, there must be 
two-way communication if the service is to be of 
any value. Until the Chapters become more 
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articulate, the National officers are handicapped 
in giving the help that you are justified in expect. 
ing and that they stand ready to offer. 

It would be of great assistance to the new 
Liaison Officer if newly-elected officers of Chap. 
ters sent their suggestions as to the conduct of 
this part of the program of the Association, bear- 
ing in mind particularly, the following points: 


1. Is the form of the Chapter Activities Bulletin 
satisfactory? 

2. Is it issued often enough? 

3. Is its content helpful? 

4. Would it be better to discontinue the Bulle. 
tin and let the Liaison Officer answer ques- 
tions and make suggestions in response to 
direct requests from individual Chapters? 


RutH SAvorp. 


Report of the Convention Chairman 


ARLY in the current Association year, the 
work of former convention chairmen was 
studied and a tentative schedule of operations 
drawn up. The local field was then surveyed for 
suggestions, and this survey followed by an appeal 
to the Executive Board and Advisory Council. 

It seemed best to appoint chairmen for 
Program, Banquet, Local Arrangements, and 
Local Advance Publicity committees. These 
chairmen chose their own assistants. 

The Program Committee arranged the program 
after much correspondence with group chairmen 
and local representatives, with the editor of 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, with the Convention Chair- 
man who made the outline for the general sessions 
and obtained the speakers for them, and with the 
Local Arrangements Committee to assign meeting 
rooms. The program in its final state was sent to 
the Executive Board in three forms, consolidated, 
by groups and in tabulation. 

The Banquet Committee is making all the 
arrangements for the banquet except inviting the 
speakers and guests. These were invited by the 
Program Chairman. The guest list was approved 
by the President. 

The Local Arrangements Committee is taking 
charge of the Convention Headquarters while the 
visitors are actually here and is making necessary 
preparations for their registration. 

We also have a Local Advance Publicity 
Chairman. Through his efforts we were able to 
arrange to have films shown to the other Chapters 
before the Convention, to try to inspire enthu- 
siasm for visiting Montreal. 

Another member of the Local Association is 
publishing a convention news-sheet during the 
stay of the visitors. 

Numerous courtesies have been extended to the 
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Association. McGill University is entertaining us 
for an afternoon, the Quebec Library Association 
is giving us a reception, Canadian Industries, the 
Gasette, the Royal Bank and the Sun Life are 
entertaining certain groups at luncheons. The 
Canadian National Railways has shown films for 
us in any city where a Chapter wished to have 
them. The City of Montreal has given us a 
generous contribution. Through Col. Wilfrid 
Bovey, O.B.E., Director of Extra-Mural Rela- 
tions at McGill, arrangements have been made to 
broadcast on three evenings from 6:15 to 6:30. 
The radio program is in the hands of our Vice- 
President, Mr. William F. Jacob. The Art 
Association has extended an invitation to our 
members to visit the library and galleries without 
charge during the week. To all these, to those 
working on the Convention, and to all the speak- 
ers who have consented to assist us I am more 
than grateful. 

We have had very few general meetings, as 
they did not seem to be necessary except in the 
very early stages when all the suggestions had to 
be correlated and problems anticipated. For the 
March Executive Board and Advisory Council 
meeting in New York I prepared a number of 
stencils for approval. Some of these showed our 
tentative convention set-up, another listed topics 
suggested for meetings and another listed points 
on which we felt executive approval necessary. 
There has been very close coéperation among the 
various committees and with the local Chapter 
and the Association executives. This was carried 
on directly by those concerned. 

The Hospitality Committee has been appointed 
by the President. The local representatives of the 
groups and committees were appointed by their 
chairmen. Of the committees the Convention as 
such is most closely concerned with the News 
Committee, the Travel Committee and the 
Hospitality Committee. The Travel Committee 
representative is making arrangements for bus 
transportation and the News Committee repre- 
sentative for publicity, before and during the 
meetings. 

In closing I must say a word in praise of the 
helpful and codperative spirit with which I have 
been met in nearly every case in my work. I had 
never before been responsible for a program like 
this and was naturally a bit diffident. Almost 
every interview, however, produced something in 
the way of a constructive suggestion, often in- 
volving considerable trouble on the part of the 
person making the suggestion. 

To this and to the fact that my own Company 
has allowed me working facilities and offered 
constructive assistance at all stages I owe any 
measure of success with which my part in the 
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Convention may be met. After the Convention 
is quite over, I intend to prepare a complete re- 
port on the work of the Convention Committee 
and its sub-committees. 
Banquet — Mrs. Stewart Caldwell, 442 Elm 
Ave. 
Local Advance Publicity W. H. Hoyes, 
Bureau of Economics, Canadian National 
Railways. 
Local Arrangements — Mrs. Percy Newman, 
Secretary, McGill University Library School; 
Miss Beatrice Simon, Medical Library, 
McGill University. 
Program — Miss Maud E. Martin, Librarian, 
Royal Bank of Canada. 
Radio Program — William F. Jacob, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Convention Newspaper — Miss Dorothy Hum- 

phreys, Montreal Board of Trade. 
Mary JANE HENDERSON. 


Report of the News Committee 


HE News Committee sent out one set of 

releases on the Union List of chemical 
publications; one on the patent list of the Balti- 
more chapter; three sets on the convention to 
trade publications and one to the Associated 
Press. 

How much of this was printed, the committee 
has no way of knowing. 

In addition, Miss Lemmerz and Mr. Kidman, 
who have served as Montreal members of the 
committee, have reported considerable local 
publicity in Montreal. 





Forp M. PEttIT. 


Report of the Publications Committee 


HE Publications Committee has brought 

out one new pamphlet, “ The Special Library 
in Business,”’ which is designed for a first aid in 
the establishment of a new library. 

We loaned to the Baltimore Chapter $75 to 
enable them to reprint Miss von Hohenhoff’s 
“ Bibliography of Journals, Books and Compila- 
tions Which List and Abstract Patents.” This 
sum has been paid back to us in less than three 
months. 

We have paid out a small sum to cover pre- 
liminary work on the list of subject headings 
being prepared within the Civic-Social Group 
by a committee headed by Miss Beatrice Hager 
of the Municipal Reference Library of New 
York. This list will be ready soon and we recom- 
mend that we publish it with the idea in mind 
that it may be the first of a series of such special- 
ized lists to appear in uniform shape. The Com- 
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merce Group and the Financial Group are both 
working on such lists at present. 

The Financial Group is also interested in the 
compilation under the charge of Miss Cavanaugh 
of a check list of foreign financial information 
sources. We should like to see this work pushed 
to completion this year and published by the 
Association, possibly in a mimeographed form 
that might later be put out in more permanent 
form when such information’ is more permanent. 
There will undoubtedly be a call for such infor- 
mation in the next year or two. 

Reprints and revisions of already existing 
publications are also exigent. The Handbook of 
Commercial and Financial Services is out of 
date and one supplement has already been issued. 
Business and Trade Dictionaries is out of print 
and still there is steady call for it. But it should 
be revised before reprinting. The original cost 
of the handbook was $500 and of the Business 
Dictionaries slightly over $200. But they are both 
in wide demand and it does not seem as if they 
should be distributed unless they are up-to-date. 
There is also talk of another supplement to the 
Basic List of Current Municipal Documents. 

There is need for some sort of a manual, an 
elementary book on rules and regulations and 
standard practice for special libraries with a good 
reference index and a bibliography for further 
study. 

The Publications Committee is questioning the 
policy of trying to keep up with the revision 
work, that must be an increasing burden if this 
work of the Association is to keep up with our 
growth, entirely by volunteer labor. And if our 
manual is to be a real book and sold on a business 
basis, should it not be written on a business basis 
with some sort of royalties paid and the Board 
free to reject or accept work written on a com- 
petitive basis? The Groups will initiate new pub- 
lications and get benefit out of doing it. But 
can they be asked to toil over revisions? Even 
if we paid but a small sum for the work it could 
be done as a set job to be finished at a set 
time. 

Some exhibitions of publications have been 
made at chapter meetings this year, the New 
Jersey one being the most pecuniarily successful. 
We urge the new chapter presidents to plan such 
exhibits as part of their next year’s program. 

Marion G. Eaton 


Report of the Editor of the Associate 
Members Bulletin 


NE of the decisions of the Conference last 
June was that, among other privileges, 
Associate Members should receive a quarterly 
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Bulletin. Accordingly, the first issue appeared jn 
October, the second in January, and the third jn 
April. 

Since this is the first publication written specifi. 
cally to form a link between the Associate Mem. 
ber and the National Association, the Editor has 
attempted to include in the Bulletin information 
which would help these members to become fa- 
miliar with the organization, conduct and actiyi- 
ties of the Association as a whole. The various 
issues have reported on the actions taken at last 
year’s Conference, on the current projects being 
sponsored by the National Committees and 
Groups, on the Executive Board Meetings, on the 
1936 Conference, and on the proposed revision of 
the Constitution and By-Laws. It was felt that 
with such information as a background, the 
Associate Members would be better qualified to 
exercise their newly-acquired right to vote. 

Ruta SAvorp 


Report of the Editor of 
“Technical Book Review Index” 


HIS is to be considered as a progress report 

only. A full and detailed report will be sub- 
mitted after the publication of the tenth issue 
which will complete the volume for the year. 

Eight issues have been published to date con- 
taining in 204 pages, 3,702 reviews of 2,775 
books. There are 360 subscribers to the Index 
representing libraries in most of the states of the 
United States, Canada, Europe, Asia and Africa. 
This is particularly gratifying in view of the opin- 
ion by an expert on the publications of the 
United Engineering Societies who stated, at the 
time of the launching of the Jndex, that 300 was 
usually the top number of subscriptions to expect 
for a publication of this sort. 

An advertising effort, made possible through 
the Carnegie grant, has recently been launched. 
It is hoped through it to increase the number of 
subscribers still further. The Carnegie grant 
has also permitted expansion of the Index beyond 
the number of pages per issue originally planned. 

Due to numerous vicissitudes, the monthly 
date of publication of the Index has had to be 
pushed forward several times but the date at 
which material ceased to be taken for the issue 
has been pushed forward also so that the timeli- 
ness of the material has not been affected. Thus 
the next issue to appear, No. 9 for May, while 
appearing a month late in point of time, will 
contain material which has been received through 
the last week in June. This has an advantage in 
helping to bridge the gap of the two summer 
months when publication does not take place. 

GRANVILLE MEIXELL. 
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Report of the Employment Committee 


HE New York Special Libraries Association 

has always assumed the responsibility to its 
members of helping them to find employment 
when they needed it. It began its employment 
work as early as 1916 when N. Y. S. L. A. was 
formed and has never dropped it. During this 
entire twenty years, the burden of employment 
as it happens has fallen on the librarian of the 
Municipal Reference Library; first Dr. William- 
son and Mr. Seaver acted as the local employment 
center, then Mr. Hyde who transferred it to Miss 
Eugenia Wallace at the Y. W. C. A. for two 
years, and in 1920 it fell on the present librarian 
who carried it informally until made Chairman 
of the Employment Committee in 1925. 

In May 1932, the Chairman, while serving as 
Secretary of the National Association, advocated 
making the Employment Committee of the New 
York Association into a Committee of the Na- 
tional. For four years the work of employment 
has, therefore, been carried on for the entire 
country, with the chairman of each local Chapter 
Employment Committee serving as a member 
of the National Association Committee. 

Previous to 1932 the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion had no Employment Committee. For the 
past four years, the work of employment has 
centered primarily in New York, but all of the 
locals have helped. 

The local chapter experiences have proved the 
wisdom of employment work, and certainly 
demonstrate the necessity of more intensive 
employment work for the National. It should be 
an important function of the Secretary’s office 
and should center at the Headquarters. As the 
person who has assumed voluntarily the responsi- 
bility of employment for the past sixteen years, 
I heartily recommend that the Executive Board 
give this matter serious consideration immedi- 
ately and draw up plans for a comprehensive 
scheme of employment. 

No records are available for the first nine years 
of N. Y. S. L. A. employment work but, judging 
by those found in the Municipal Reference Library 
in 1925, the registration in the early years aver- 
aged between 35 and 50 in a year, which would 
mean a total of approximately 400 during those 
years. From November 1925 to June 1936, actual 
records show a total registration of 1601 persons. 
We are safe in stating that more than 2000 regis- 
trants have had active participation in the ad- 
vantages of employment work offered by the New 
York Special Libraries Association in the past 
twenty years and the National Association in 
four years has helped a few over 500 registrants. 

Over these years the Committee has been re- 
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quested to fill hundreds of positions, new and old, 
the average for a year has been 53 positions, while 
the largest number of openings in any one year 
came in 1929/30 when it was 98 (just before the 
depression broke), and the lowest was 20 in 
1932/33 at the depth of the depression. This year, 
1935/36, we find ourselves in employers’ requests 
two and a half times better than in 1932/33 and 
almost twice those of last year. The number of op- 
portunities during the past twelve months equals 
the average of all the years — 53 positions were 
offered. The Committee has maintained its usual 
success which is to fill at least 50 per cent of the 
positions for which we recommend candidates. 
This record exceeds that of the average agency. 

This year, 149 new candidates registered with 
the Committee. Each year necessitates weeding 
out of the Registration File in order to keep it 
comparatively active and up-to-date. At present, 
the Committee has a list of 154 unemployed or 
temporarily employed candidates, and 203 em- 
ployed librarians who would like to improve their 
professional status. 

During the year, 272 registrants were given an 
opportunity to apply for some new position. Even 
though only about 10 per cent of those really 
secured a new position through the Committee, 
it encouraged that many people to have an oppor- 
tunity, and in many instances it is stimulating to 
the individual to find out specifically what quali- 
fications are demanded. All of this is good for the 
profession. 

The geographical distribution of the positions 
offered was wide — from California and Portland, 
Oregon, to New York and Connecticut. All types 
of work were included from clerical to highly 
specialized ones demanding subject knowledge 
and language facility. Salaries offered were not 
up to the standard of more prosperous days — 
they varied from $15 to $50 a week. In addition to 
permanent positions offered, there were quite a 
number of temporary ones for a period of a month, 
two months or six months. On two occasions, the 
Committee filled a hundred and more one-day 
jobs at $4 a day for monitors at civil service 
examinations. 

The Chairman suggested to the President and 
Editor that a page in SPECIAL LIBRARIES devoted 
to Employment news would be advantageous. 
She prepared copy for a department entitled 
“Personnel Page,’’ and it was printed in one issue 
of SpeciAL LiBRARIES. Even that one issue 
brought forth many inquiries and responses from 
our members; I am convinced it has possibilities 
if printed regularly and if copy can be prepared 
at the last moment just before going to press. It is 
difficult to get publicity for this type of profes- 
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sional work and it cannot be done ethically except 
in the Association’s own periodical. 

May we urge every member of the Association 
who is still ambitious for a better position in the 
future to register with the Employment Commit- 
tee? It is advantageous for us to know what per- 
sonnel resources of the profession are available 
for new positions. Each member should likewise 
consider himself a part of the Employment Com- 
mittee by informing your employer of this profes- 
sional committee to which he may appeal in 
preference to a commercial agency. It is an ad- 
vantage of membership which should be stressed 
to your employer. Always use your Employment 
Committee. 

The work of the Committee is still on an in- 
formal basis. It makes only recommendations and 
suggestions of suitable candidates, and the final 
choice is made by the librarian or employer. 
Much of the ultimate success depends upon the 
individual candidate who applies upon our sug- 
gestion. The Employment Committee is actually 
merely the contact between possible candidate 
and the employing librarian. 

Each member can lighten and brighten the work 
of the chairman if he notifies promptly of change 
of address, securing of new or temporary position, 
and of his success or failure when referred to a 
definite opportunity. 

REBEcCcA B. RANKIN. 


Report of the Trade Association 
Committee 


HIS Committee has not been active during 

the past year except to keep in touch with 
conditions in this field. Since trade associations 
are not expanding their facilities to any marked 
degree, we still feel that our efforts will meet 
with greater success later. 

Indications are that trade associations will play 
an increasingly important réle in American busi- 
ness and industry. 

S. L. A. still has nearly $2900 of the original 
$7500 grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. A manual on library service in trade 
associations is planned which will be given wide 
distribution and publicity when conditions are 
more favorable. 

This project will probably be a part of the 
program growing out of the survey of Business 
Men’s Reading, now being conducted by S. L. A. 
It is acknowledged that the results and lessons 
of that survey can be brought before business 
men through their trade association better than 
in any other way. 

The Committee looks for important develop- 
ments in the next few years in the application of 
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library service to business problems and thinks jt 
very fortunate that S. L. A. has contacts and 
money so that it may take its proper share in the 
coming activities. 

Mary Louise ALEXANDER, 


Report of the Duplicate Exchange 
Committee 


a proverbial ills have followed the chang. 
. ing of horses in midstream: that is, the trans. 
ference of an active and flourishing exchange sys. 
tem from an experienced chairman to a very green 
one. Explanation of certain failures may sound 
unduly like a succession of alibis, so the contribut- 
ing factors will be merely mentioned, and the 
figures left to say the rest. Inexperience, lack of 
clerical assistance, and the necessity of doing a 
large part of the work outside of library time, help 
to make the record of the Committee compare un- 
favorably with last year’s work. If it had not been 
for the splendid work done by the body of the 
Committee, particularly those who had done the 
work the previous year also, there might have 
been no report at all. Their patience and coépera- 
tion are greatly appreciated. 

Credit. — The black side of the ledger shows a 
14% increase in number of items distributed, 
more than 2500 having changed hands this year. 
There is also a very slight increase in the number 
of contributing libraries, 63 against 60. According 
to last year’s recommendation, want lists have 
been published in all the 1936 issues of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, following the regular lists. Response 
was small in numbers but very enthusiastic, war- 
ranting continuation. Notices suggesting mem- 
bership in S. L. A., or a subscription, were sent to 
more than fifty libraries that responded to the 
list in the Wilson Bulletin. 

Debit. — The red side of the ledger is very red 
indeed. The number of libraries receiving material 
through exchange is only 140 — nearly 50% less 
than last year. Except for the regular lists in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, only two printed lists (in 
Library Journal and Wilson Bulletin) have been 
turned out, and one mimeographed list (to donors 
only) as against at least eight last year. There are 
no comparative records for the number of vol- 
umes, offered but not published, but there are 
over 400 on hand now. These cannot be ad- 
vertised until September, and obviously many 
libraries will be forced to discard before then, for 
lack of space. Already more than two hundred 
titles are known to have been destroyed, unlisted, 
and there may have been more, unrecorded. And 
finally, practically no effort has been made to 
carry out the projected codperation with Groups 
and Chapter bulletins. 
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Recommendations. — One reason for the ac- 
cumulation of duplicates in the Chairman’s 
hands is the fact that several individual libraries 
send their lists directly to her, instead of first 
having them circulated in Chapter districts. It 
should be the Chairman's duty to establish the 
proper contacts between individuals and the local 
representatives of this Committee, and receive 
lists only through the latter, after local distribu- 
tion has absorbed as much material as possible. 

It is not too soon to consider the practicality of 
an entirely different method of handling the As- 
sociation’s exchange work. Properly superin- 
tended and with only the present number of 
contributors, there is enough work to keep one 
person busy full time. To facilitate questions of 
membership, addresses, group affiliation, etc., a 
location with or very near the national head- 
quarters is highly desirable. If all libraries receiv- 
ing service were asked to pay a small fee, some of 
the expenses would be covered, although there 
would not, of course, be enough for a “‘codrdina- 
tor’s”’ salary. I strongly recommend both centrali- 
zation and a full-time worker if the Association is 
to reap the fullest benefits from the exchange. 

ROSAMOND CRUIKSHANK 


Report of the Committee on 
Indexes to Sources of 
Statistical Information 


HIS Committee is the result of a recom- 

mendation from the Commerce Group to the 
Executive Board at their fall meeting in 1935. 
Earlier, at the Boston Convention, Miss Morley 
had presented a paper on the need for adequate 
indexing of statistical information, and this paper 
was undoubtedly the spark that set off a chain of 
events which bids fair to be important in Associa- 
tion matters. 

The work of the Committee has, so far, been 
merely exploratory, but the promise held in these 
explorations is of first importance to special 
librarians. It seemed that the one plage where we 
might find the most complete indexing to sources 
of such information in U. S. Government docu- 
ments must surely be at the offices of the Central 
Statistical Board, in Washington. The function of 
that body is, broadly speaking, codrdination of 
Government statistics. Any possibility of achiev- 
ing that purpose was unthinkable, unless the 
Board should possess a good working index of 
Statistical Sources. 

This we found to be the case: there are many 
statistical series so indexed and analyzed in the 
Board’s office, as a by-product of their own work. 
The question, then, immediately became one of 
ways and means for making this wealth of infor- 
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mation available. The question still remains and 
is opening up possibilities for a new activity on the 
part of S. L. A. One of the possibilities lies in the 
direction of urging the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments to arrange the Monthly Catalog by subjects 
or to provide a subject index. Another lies in the 
direction of securing action on the publication of 
a list to hearings —a list which is already in 
existence and which, incidentally, would, if 
published, help librarians to secure the hearings 
before they are out of print. 

But the problem in publishing a more or less 
comprehensive index, as a continuing affair, is, 
perhaps, the most pressing of all. Many sugges- 
tions have been made, such as securing a grant 
of money (source as yet unspecified), which 
would provide the funds for additional personnel 
to work at the Central Statistical Board under the 
direction of S. L. A.; asking the Board to publish 
on a subscription basis, which can be done only 
by a Special Act of Congress; publishing it as a 
supplement to, or a section of, SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
magazine at an additional cost; taking action 
pointing towards its inclusion, in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, and so on. 

One thing seems clear: that is, that it would be 
well to enlist the codperation of other Associations 
which have long been interested in statistical 
information, such as the American Statistical 
Association and the Social Science Research 
Council. 

The Committee would like to receive authority 
from this Association to make contacts looking 
towards such coéperation. It would also like to 
have the various groups of the Association more 
completely represented on the Committee looking 
towards the development of an index which shall, 
as adequately as possible, meet the needs of all 
special librarians. 

Maria C. BRACE 


Report of the Classification Committee 


LASSIFICATIONS and subject headings 
have been popular subjects during the past 

year. Written requests have been received from 
more than fifty different companies during that 
period, in addition to work accomplished by per- 
sonal interviews and telephone requests. There 
have been general requests about organizing and 
classifying new libraries, requests for specific 
classifications, and requests on specific subjects. 
Your Committee even had to turn detective and 
identify for one of our members a classification 
which had no apparent author or title. Fortu- 
nately, the committee files contained a copy of the 
same schedules with a title page included! Other 
requests covered the fields of advertising, ac- 
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counting, agriculture, air conditioning, business, 
catalogs, commerce, engineering, home econom- 
ics, insurance, law, medicine, museums, news- 
papers, police schools, public utilities, radio, 
religion, seismology, and social science. Of all 
these, seismology and home economics were the 
only items on which we could offer absolutely no 
assistance. 

Book reviews were written for several new ad- 
ditions to the files. The prize'for collecting classifi- 
cations this year goes to the advertising librarians, 
and in particular to Miss Clare A. Lynch, who is 
working on this project. The new classifications 
added are: 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Legal Dept. Classification. 

Association of National Advertisers. 

Campbell-Ewald Company (Advertising).- 

Cleveland Public Library. Advertising classi- 
fication tables. 

International Magazine Company (Advertis- 
ing). 

McCann-Erickson Inc. (Advertising). 

Ruthnauff and Ryan (Advertising). 

Sales Management (Advertising). 

U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
Phila. Off. (Advertising). 

Bucknell University (Comments on Classifica- 
tion). 

How to Organize a Pamphlet File on Consum- 
ers’ Problems. 

Bliss, Henry Evelyn. A system of bibliographic 
classification. 

Boston Medical Library. Medical Classifica- 
tion. 

Commonwealth College Library. Supplemen- 
tary list of subj. headings. 

Special Libraries Ass’n. The Special Library in 
Business. 

Special Libraries Ass’n. Newspaper Group. A 
geographical classification for a small news- 
paper library. 

S. L. A. Commerce Group. Suggested list of 
subject headings for use in filing clippings 
and pamphlets on advertising and merchan- 
dising. 

Wind. The Warburg Institute Classification 
Scheme. 

Yale University. School of Forestry. A classifi- 
cation of literature on forestry and allied 
subjects. 


It isa pleasure to note that the various groups are 
now becoming so conscious of the need for planned 
lists of subject headings (for which the Classifica- 
tion Committee has had many requests) that an 
epidemic of subject heading projects has broken 
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out in the Association. The Newspaper Group and 
the advertising section of the Commerce 

proudly led forth their brain children at lag 
year’s convention. This year the Insurance 
Group, the Financial Group, the Civic Social 
Group are struggling to reach perfection in their 
subject heading lists. I wish to take this oppor. 
tunity of thanking the members of my Committee 
for the work they have done in furthering these 
projects, which will be of immeasurable value to 
your Classification Committee in the future. Miss 
Abbie G. Glover has been instrumental in starting 
the work on the insurance headings; Mr. Ralph 
J. Shoemaker was in charge of the newspaper sub. 
ject heading lists; Miss Beatrice Hager, who has 
resigned from the Classification Committee, is 
now chairman of the group working on the civic 
social headings, and the chairman of the Classif- 
cation Committee has been putting a finger in the 
financial group subject heading pie. Mr. Paul 
Vanderbilt and ‘Miss Mary Giblin have been of 
assistance in the collecting of classifications for 
the files. To all these members of the Committee 
and to all those outside the Committee who have 
coéperated so graciously in sending in classifica- 
tions, and to the headquarters staff who have been 
of great assistance, I extend my sincere thanks, 

MILDRED E. Rosig 


Report of the Methods Committee 


HE Methods Committee was appointed with 
the understanding that most of the work of 
the Committee for this year would consist in a 
continuation of the work on a textbook on Busi- 
ness Library Administration. This has been con- 
tinued. The Committee also coéperated with the 
University and College Departmental Libraries 
Group in the preparation of their questionnaire 
on departmental library methods and policies. 
Another activity carried on by the Chairman of 
the Committee which is more or less within the 
province of, the Methods Committee was the 
preparation of a syllabus on Special Library Ad- 
ministration just completed in connection with 
the courses at Columbia University, which, be- 
ginning with the Summer Session of 1936, are to 
be organized on a somewhat different basis in- 
volving the use of syllabi and comprehensive 
examinations. It is perhaps of interest to the 
Association that the elective course in Special 
Library Administration under the new plan of 
instruction in the school has now been made 
one of the major electives and carries a credit of 
two or three points according to the amount of 
work carried on by the student. 
Linpa H. MORLEY 
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What Each National Group Has Done 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES — James F. Bat- 
tarp, Chairman 

HE work of the Biological Sciences Group 

has been concentrated mainly in the local 
Groups in two large Chapters — Boston and 
New York. The New York Group made informal 
yisits to five libraries of various types represented 
by its membership. Next year a series of round- 
table discussions on library problems is planned. 

Boston had a program of formal meetings with 
round-table discussions on questions of profes- 
sional interest. 

The policy of organizing groups in Chapters 
should be carefully studied before initiating any 
such program since strong local groups may seri- 
ously affect the attendance at the regular 
chapter meetings. 

CIVIC-SOCIAL — HELEN BAKER, Chairman 


The Civic-Social Group has had three commit- 
tees which have carried on most of the activities 
of the Group. The Committee on Municipal 
Documents in codperation with the Public 
Documents Committee of the A. L. A. has been 
considering the possibility of two joint projects: 
a survey of county and municipal documents; 
and the publication of a monthly checklist of 
municipal documents of cities of over 100,000 
population. 

The Committee on Social Welfare Subject 
Headings has completed work on the collection 
of a union list of terms and sent a questionnaire 
to about 100 libraries and groups interested in 
the general subject. Essential data have been 
submitted to the Publications Committee of the 
Association, and the social welfare subject head- 
ing list is to be the first of a possible series of such 
lists which several groups are working on. 

The Committee on Promotion of Municipal 
Libraries has had an article published in the 
National Municipal Review, which resulted in 
several requests for information, and in the estab- 
lishment of at least one new municipal library. 


COMMERCE — MarGaret BONNELL, Chair- 
man 


The Commerce Group has had an active Com- 
mittee on Subject Headings. The revision of a 
Tentative List of Subject Headings on Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising has continued. Another 
Committee worked on a similar List for Occupa- 
tions and Industries. 

As a result of the recommendation voted by 
the Group last year in Boston, the President of 
the Association appointed a special committee 





of the Association to study the more effective in- 
dexing of sources of statistical information. This 
was reported by Miss Maria C. Brace. 

A list of worth-while references for business 
men to read on the Social Security Act was 
compiled and sent to members. 


FINANCIAL — Mary E. JAMEson, Chairman 


The Financial Group reports the completion 
of three projects outlined at the Boston conven- 
tion: the Selected List of Current Foreign Finan- 
cial Documents prepared by Miss Eleanor S. 
Cavanaugh; the List of Subject Headings for 
Financial Libraries; and a Bibliography on 
Defaulted Bonds which is ready for approval. 

An Embryo List of Financial Books that have 
proven themselves in 1930-1935 has been pop- 
ular, and copies are still in demand. 

It is suggested that the Financial Group make 
an annual survey of the most valuable books for 
a financial library published within a year. This 
might be developed into an award which pub- 
lishers would regard as a coveted distinction for 
their productions. 


INSURANCE — AssiE G. GLovER, Chairman 


The Insurance Group reports 95 members. 
Their most important activity has been the 
publication of “Insurance Book Reviews,” a 
quarterly compilation of the important books 
issued during the period covered, carefully anno- 
tated and described. Another subject which has 
been under consideration is the need for a classifi- 
cation scheme and a set of subject headings. 

The preparation of a “ Union list of insurance 
journals’’ received by the various members is 
suggested for a future project. 


MUSEUM — Vera Louise Donce, Chairman 


The Museum Group has been occupied with 
unfinished business left from previous years. 
The survey of museum libraries made four years 
ago is in need of revision before publication. The 
amended material is to remain on file for consul- 
tation upon request, for the present, in the Ryer- 
son Library at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER — RAcpu J. SHOEMAKER, Chair- 

man 

As usual, the Newspaper Group has been ex- 
ceedingly busy. Editor & Publisher printed their 
geographical classification for a small newspaper 
library. The classification committee is working 
on a subject classification beginning with the 
letter A, and will continue on in alphabetic order. 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS LIBRARIANS — Mi- 
DRED B. PoTTeR, Chairman 


The Public Business Librarians Group has 
closed its second year, with a total membership 
of 45. An investigation of the use of books and 
other material by business men is under way. 
One of the important lines of activity seems to 
be in contact with trade association executives; 
another is a study of the extent of collegiate 
courses in the use of information sources; and a 
third includes correspondence with representa- 
tives of these leading industrial corporations. 


SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY — Mrs. ISABELLA 
BROKAW WALLACE, Chairman 


The Science-Technology Group reports a mem- 
bership of 360 (more or less). Much of the work 
of the Group has been a completion or continua- 
tion of work which was in progress last year. 
The Union List of Serials in Chemical Libraries, 
compiled by Mrs. Wetmore, was in such demand 
that her supply is exhausted and she has about 
100 orders which she is unable to fill. 

The Manual of Science-Technology Libraries 
is practically complete and should be in the hands 
of the Association Publications Committee 
before long. 

Two general bulletins have been sent to Group 
members, and two additional were prepared and 
sent to members of the Chemistry section by its 
chairman, Mrs. MacDonald. This section has had 
a successful duplicate exchange. 

A new section is that of Communication. This 
contains librarians of the telephone, telegraph, 
and radio companies. 
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The Public Utilities and Petroleum sections 
have kept in touch by correspondence. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPART. 
MENTAL LIBRARIANS — Rose Boots, 
Chairman 


The University and College Departmenta) 
Librarians Group has been active in developing 
its plans and has worked almost entirely through 
the representatives appointed in the chapters, 
A Departmental Library Clinic Questionnaire 
was multigraphed, and 215 copies were distrib. 
uted. Unfortunately less than 20% had been 
returned at the time the Group report was sub. 
mitted. 

The Group has increased from about 10 
members to over 220, and in many of the chapters 
local groups met from two to four times during 
the Association year, to discuss the questionnaire 
and other group problems. 


From studying the reports of the various 
groups, it seems that there is decided interest 
in each one. As the Groups increase in size, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to find capable 
persons who are willing to assume the responsi- 
bilities of committee chairmanships. Since most 
librarians have diverse outside interests, the 
problem of time for additional meetings becomes 
acute, and yet the personal contact which comes 
with such meetings is far more satisfactory than 
correspondence or bulletins. This problem has not 
yet been satisfactorily solved. Local or regional 
Group meetings seem highly desirable if they can 
be arranged. 


What the Chapters Have Done 


S our hosts, the Montreal Chapter, have said 

in their report, ‘“‘ The success of any organiza- 

tion such as ours depends upon the interest and 

coéperation of all its members.’’ This fact has 

been strikingly brought out in the Chapter re- 

ports. These reports prove that small groups 

working wisely and enthusiastically accomplish 

more than larger groups that have been content 
to plod. 

There is a definite need shown for more careful 
program planning. Some of the Chapters have 
found round table discussions of clearly defined 
problems both stimulating and helpful. Joint 
meetings with groups who have similar interests 
have helped both organizations. This has also 
helped increase an appreciation of S. L. A. At 
dinners preceding the regular meetings a table for 
new members has proved its value. 


Groups within the Chapters have held meetings 
of professional interest throughout the year. 

As to the value of Local members there is a 
sharp difference of opinion. Some Chapters feel 
that to be of value the interest and the member- 
ship should be national. Others, that Local mem- 
bership will bring into the organization many who 
would not otherwise join and that many of these 
members will naturally advance to national 
membership. 

Appreciation of and need for visits from the 
National President have been expressed by most 
of the Chapters. 


ALBANY CAPITOL DISTRICT — Mrs. IDA 
G. Situ, President 


This year has been spent in adjusting local 
problems and building a firm foundation for 
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future growth. The regular meetings have been 
well attended. 


BALTIMORE — OtiveE E. BATCHELDER, Prest- 

dent 

The chief accomplishment has been the reprint- 
ing of a seventy-four page bibliography of patent 
material, both American and foreign, compiled by 
one of its members. This bibliography originally 
appeared in the Journal of the Patent Office 
Society at Washington, D. C., October 1935 
through February 1936. By May 3ist over a 
hundred copies had been sold, and several orders 
a week are being received. 


BOSTON — BLaAncueE L. Davenport, President 


Programs for the meetings have been varied so 
as to cover the major interests of its members, 
though average attendance has been 103. The 
Directory of Information Sources contained in 
the libraries of Metropolitan Boston and Vicinity 
is well under way. This isa W. P. A. project under 
the direction of the Boston Chapter. Sixty-two 
members have been added to the Chapter this 
year. 


CINCINNATI — Louise S1as, President 


Drastic measures were taken to materially 
lessen a large debt which was incurred for print- 
ing the Union List of Periodicals Currently 
Received by Cincinnati Libraries. Confections 
and motion picture tickets were sold. 


CLEVELAND — Rose L. VoRMELKER, Pres- 
ident 
The development of a sizeable University and 
College Departmental Librarians Group in the 
Cleveland Chapter was the major success. 


CONNECTICUT — Laura A. EALEs, President 


Since its organization in 1934, this Chapter has 
had a completely paid up membership. It has 
also had a large proportion of Institutional 
members. A survey was made of the special 
collections in Connecticut libraries. 


ILLINOIS — Mrs. Lucie L. Keck, President 


The round table discussions conducted by the 
Methods Committee were of an informal nature. 
A survey of the States of Illinois, Iowa, and 
Missouri was made for the purpose of assembling 
information on collections not generally known. 
This information was transmitted to the National 
Membership Committee. 
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MICHIGAN — Mrs. Louise P. Dorn, Presi- 
dent 
The programs have been varied, the meetings 
well attended. Every committee has worked 
quietly and effectively. The revision of their 
Directory has been completed. 


MILWAUKEE — Martua Poptasky, Presi- 

dent 

By being alert, this Chapter was able to place 
exhibits of different local libraries in the Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin Exposition and industrial 
exhibit. This is a most effective way of bringing 
the value of a special library to the attention of 
business men. 


MONTREAL — Mivcprep I. TURNBULL, Presi- 
dent 


Outstanding is the arrangement and carrying 
through of so fine a convention program by so new 
and small a Chapter. Membership was increased 
this year by thirty-four. A check list of periodicals 
in Montreal was published. 


NEW JERSEY — Avma C. MitcuiLu, President 


Although in its first year this Chapter has 
carried on many constructive activities, including 
a survey of New Jersey special libraries and a 
course of ten lectures on Library Training 
presented by the Educational Committee. The 
lecturers were men and women from Metropoli- 
tan New York who thoroughly knew their sub- 
jects. This was of value both to those new and 
those not so new in library work. It is to be hoped 
that this course will appear in pamphlet form. 


NEW YORK — Ava Jacosus, President 


Not only has the New York Chapter had its 
regular meetings, with an average attendance of 
one hundred and thirty-one, but ten groups within 
the Chapter have also held professional meetings. 
The whole arrangement shows careful, coherent 
planning. One hundred and thirty-seven new 
members were added this year. 


PHILADELPHIA — W. L. Rosinson, Chair- 
man 
Work is going forward on the Directory of 
Philadelphia Special Libraries. This year’s 
program featured visits to outstanding libraries 
and institutions in Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH — Estuer E. Fawcett, Presi- 
dent 
With the object of increasing membership in 
S. L. A. and arousing interest in its accomplish- 
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ments, a survey was made of special libraries in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity. One of the results was 
the organizing of a University and College De- 
partmental Librarians Group. A Directory of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter was published. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY REGION — NELLo 
Witson, President 


This Chapter expects to soon complete its 
Union List of Periodicals. The work of the 
Employment Committee should help guide the 
other Chapters. The Employment Committee is 
coéperating with the California State Employ- 
ment Service. They also work with the Publicity 
Committee of their own Chapter in the hope of 
helping to establish new libraries. These would 


naturally require librarians. They have tried to 
give applicants some understanding of 
work and to suggest libraries for them to visit and 
helpful books for them to read. This work should 
bear fine fruit. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA — Mrs. Frances 
STEVENSON Davis, President 


This Chapter has gone carefully about working 
out its duplicate exchange problem. Professional 
library articles have appeared in a local maga- 
zine. The programs for the meetings have been 
varied. 

To read all of the Chapter reports has been a 
privilege, so much has been accomplished, 9 
much is planned for future accomplishment. 


Publications of Special Interest 


Adams, A. B. National eccnomic security. 
Univ. of Okla. Press, Norman, Okla. 1936. 
327 p. $2.50. 

A lucid and able discussion. Chapters are devoted to 
such different phases as monetary policies, unemploy- 
ment relief, social security. Particularly illuminating 
consideration of steps in our industrial development. No 
bibliography, but much statistical data in appendices. 


Angle, P. M. “Here I have lived.” Abraham 
Lincoln Association, Springfield, Ill. 1935. 
313 p. $3.00. 

A picture of the development of Springfield, Illinois, 
and a record of the part played in the life of Lincoln 
by that community. Effectively handled. Good note on 
bibliographical sources. 


Berman, Edward. Life insurance: a critical 
examination. Harper, N. Y. 1936. 192 p. 
$2.00. 

A readable, straightforward and clear analysis of life 
insurance and its value for the policyholder. The rela- 
tive costs, investment rates and other features are ana- 
lyzed for the largest companies. Illuminating for every- 
one interested in insurance. Particularly helpful for the 
lay reader. 


Biddle, Dorothy and Bloom, Dorothea. Gar- 
den zossip. Doubleday-Doran, N. Y. 1936. 
95 p. $1.00. 

Delightful little sketches of gardening neighbors and 
their favorite plantings. Illustrated by pleasant photo- 
graphs. 


Corey, Herbert. Farewell, Mr. Gangster! 
Appleton-Century, N. Y. 1936. 297 p. $3.00. 


A direct, unsensational and specific description of the 
work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and its 
relation to law enforcing agencies. Includes information 
on European police systems. Short glossary of American 
and English criminal terms given. Well indexed. 


Cram, R. A. My life in architecture. Little, 
Brown, Boston. 1936. 326 p. $3.50. 


A happy record of a rich life. This leading architect 
tells of his growth and contacts. Boston, Europe, West 
Point and Princeton are all contributing influences in a 
life developed under the spiritual influence of Gothic art, 
A satisfying book. 


Culver, D. C. Methodology of social science 
research, a bibliography. Univ. of Calif, 
Press, Berkeley. 1936. 159 p. $2.00. 


An excellent list of over 1,500 references from 1920 
to the end of 1935. Arranged in logical groups and with 
a subject and author index. Many of the entries have 
fine annotations. This indication of the amount of such 
material is impressive. The number of references to Spe 
cial Libraries or to S. L. A. publications is gratifying. 


Douglas, P. H. Social security in the United 
States. McGraw, N. Y. 1936. 384 p. $3.00. 


The history of the movement, its legislative progress, 
the interpretation by states, administrative features, con- 
flicting programs all analyzed and appraised in the 
author’s brilliant and searching style. Appendix includes 
text of the Federal Security Act and a short bibliography. 
Many footnotes to special references. 


Gates, T. J. and Galbraith, R. E., ed. Modern 
writer’s art. Thomas Nelson, N. Y. 1936. 
222 p. $2.00. 

A series of well selected essays on how to write, om 
style, and on getting into print, including work by such 
well known essayists as Carl Van Doren and H. ¢ 
Canby, or newcomers like Kittredge Wheeler, with his 
enlivening article on the art of the copy reader. Includes 
a neat though anonymous article on the ‘‘You, too, cao 
be a writer” racket. Good biographical notes. 


Holt, A. H. Phrase origins. Crowell, N. Y. 
1936. 328 p. $2.00. 
One of the useful series of reference books published 
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under this imprint. Entertaining as well as illuminating. 
Short bibliography of books on slang and phrases is 


included. 

Howes, Durward. America’s young men, 
1936-1937. Richard Blank Pub. Co., Los 
Angeles. 1936. 627 p. $10.00. 


The publishers have brought out another well arranged 
Who’s Who of the type of which we can never have 
enough. The volume lists men born since 1890. The data 
is comprehensive. The format excellent. The statistical 
analyses interesting and indicative of certain trends. All 
jn all, the volume is a more than welcome addition to 
the reference shelf. 


Laidler, H. W. Program for modern Amer- 
ica. Crowell, N. Y. 1936. 517 p. $2.50. 


An excellent general survey of the most pressing eco- 
nomic and social problems. The historical background, the 
present status and the probable future developments are 
treated subject by subject. A thoroughly satisfactory 
handbook for review of such problems. Excellent selective 
bibliography included. 


Leighton, Clare. Four hedges. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1935. 167 p. $3.00. 


This gardener’s chronicle, illustrated by delightful 
wood engravings by the author, is a year’s record of 
flowers and birds in an English countryside. Close ob- 
servation of changing growth enhances the charm of 
the book. 


McComb, E. V. Doctor of the north coun- 
try. Crowell, N. Y. 1936. 238 p. $2.00. 


A delightful book full of the colorful and moving 
incident of the general practitioner’s life as it has been 
lived in the semi-rural sections. An interesting footnote 
to the many current discussions of the problems of the 


medical profession. 


McSpadden, J. W. Light opera and musical 
comedy. Crowell, N. Y. 1936. 362 p. $2.50. 


Composers arranged by countries with brief historical 
prefaces, interesting bibliographical notes, and stories 
given of over two hundred light operas and musical 
comedies. Gives a basis for evaluating the lighter music 
of past and present. Should be especially interesting to 
radio listeners. 


Mace, J. W. and Gumb, I. T. Clee of the 
lighted tower. Revell, N. Y. 1935. 159 p. 
$1.50. 


A helpful addition to a religious library, giving, in 
detail, the program of activities used by a crusading 
preacher-senator in changing a church that was on the 
verge of closing its doors to one ministering to 10,000 
Persons weekly. Includes schedule of one week’s activities, 
and examples of various kinds of publicity used; i.e., 
church calendars, advertisements, announcements, etc. 


Major, R. H. Disease and destiny. Appleton, 
N. Y. 1936. 338 p. $3.50. 


An eminently readable series of sketches giving the 
more interesting episodes in the history of various 

. Beautifully illustrated from old engravings. 
Indexed. Not as engrossing or simulating as Warhasse, 
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but useful in giving the layman some feeling for the 
history of medicine. 


Mayer-Dazlanden, Hans. Social-economic 
security. Dorrance, Philadelphia. 1936. 
255 p. $2.00. 


Many unusual methods for solving our social problems 
set forth with fluency, decision and earnestness, but not 
perhaps with due attention to the elements involved. Old 
age pensions through national lotteries suggested. Not 
indexed. 


Mitchell, W. C., ed. What Veblen taught. 
Viking Press, N. Y. 1936. 503 p. $3.00. 


A short discussion of Veblen’s life and philosophy and 
a dated list of his works precede selections from his 
major texts. An excellent volume for use where time and 
space is limited. Not indexed. 


Myers, Gustavus. America strikes back. 
Washburn, N. Y. 1935. 408 p. $3.75. 


Conditions in the United States that have been causti- 
cally criticized by foreign commentators compared with 
similar conditions in the country of the commentator with 
refreshing results. A comprehensive record of this litera- 
ture from Revolutionary times to date. Carefu'ly docu- 
mented. 


Paton, John. Never say die. Longmans, N. Y. 
1936. 336 p. $2.50. 


The vivid autobiography of an Aberdeen waif who 
became an active worker and agitator for the Indepen- 
dent Labor Party. Glimpses of Kier Hardie and Ramsey 
MacDonald, stories of printers and barber’s apprentices 
shot through with*sly humor, are combined with frequent 
references to the Public Library and its aid. An interest- 
ing, fair, and diverting record. 


Perlman, W. J. Movies on trial. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1936. 254 p. $2.50. 


The sociological and cultural effect of the movies, 
especially on children, discussed by such leaders as Judge 
Lindsey, John Jaynes Holmes, Brock Pemberton, Wil- 
liam Allen White, Edward G. Robertson and others. 
The discussion is only mildly interesting and fails to 
reach any conclusions of monument. 


Peterson, Frederick. Creative re-education. 
Putnam, N. Y. 1936. 112 p. $1.00. 
Comment on possibilities for vitalizing education by 
an expert observer from another profession. While not 
new, the illustrations are interesting. Not indexed. 


Pound, Arthur. Industrial America. Little, 

Brown, Boston. 1936. 234 p. $2.50. 

An interesting and effective portrayal of the efficient 
way in which large industries plan to deal with research, 
personnel, corporate organization. It is surprising per- 
haps to find the author of ‘““The Iron Man in Industry” 
in his present réle. The picture of U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion as a leader in employee welfare is somewhat unusual. 
Not indexed. Well illustrated. 


Tax Research Foundation. Tax systems of 
the world. 6th ed. Commerce Clearing 
House, N. Y. 1935. 365 p. $10.00. 


Presents in compact form tax facts. Includes United 
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States tax charts, comparative tax tables of the forty- 
eight states, tax charts for foreign countries, compara- 
tive tax tables of various countries, and tax revenues of 
the world. Comprehensive and informative. Contains 
topical table of contents but no index. 


Ridley, C. E. and Nolting, O. F., eds. Mu- 
nicipal year book, 1936. International City 
Managers Association, Chicago. 1936. 475 
p. $4.00. 


This edition has been expanded and new material 
added on municipal finance; state limits on local property 
taxes; state administrative supervision on local finance; 
state administered locally—shared taxes and Federal 
Grants-in-Aid to states. A section on professionalization 
of the municipal service and a bibliography of selected 
model ordinances is included. The previous edition’s 
information on personnel data on cities of 30,000 popula- 
tion is expanded to include all above 10,000. 


Russell, W. F. Liberty vs. equality. Macmil- 
lan, N. Y. 1936. 173 p. $2.00. 


In his study of current political situations and their 
cause, the Dean of Teachers College has followed the 
theories of liberty and equality back to the eighteenth 
century philosophers and shows the effect of their con- 
flict on our country’s development. His exposition, though 
brief, is illuminating, and his style delightful. The pos- 
sibilities through compromise and education are hopeful. 


Schrieke, B. J. O. Alien Americans. Viking 
Press, N. Y. 1936. 208 p. $2.50. 


An able study of race relations in the United States 
by a Dutch anthropologist whose detached point of view 
does much to clarify the problems of the Chinese, Japa- 
nese and Negro elements. Extensive bibliography. 


Sharp, H. A. Libraries and librarianship in 
America. Grafton & Co., London. 1936. 
191 p. 7s. 6d. 


Some thoughtful and discerning comments and com- 
parisons on library economy here and in England. Easily 
read. The comments are based on a limited number of 
libraries and only general phases are discussed. No men- 
tion is made of business or technical features. 


Silcock, Arnold. Chinese art. Oxford Univ. 
Press, Lond. 1935. 265 p. $2.50. 


A delightful introduction to Chinese art as exhibited 
in its carvings, paintings and porcelains. The author 
deliberately refrains from cumbersome footnotes, so 
the text is particularly pleasing. Many good illustrations. 
A chronological table of Chinese history with concurrent 
European events is included. 


Spratt, H. P. Libraries for scientific re- 
search in Europe and America. Grafton, 
London. 1936. 227 p. 10s. 6d. 


Libraries described by an acute, sympathetic observer 
who recognizes but expresses his particular enthusiasms 
and dislikes with entertaining frankness. The book con- 
sists mainly of descriptions of certain libraries but in- 
cludes some comment on general library practices and 
policies. An excellent handbook on the development of 
collections for scientific research. 
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Tavenner, Blair. Brief facts. Putnam, N. Y, 

1936. 354 p. $2.50. 

A compact and comprehensive information handbook 
arranged to give the greatest amount of data in concise 
form. The animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, as 
well as history, current events and legend are all treateg 
in factual style. A useful volume where space and time 
are at a premium. 


Tead, Ordway. Creative management. Asso- 
ciation Press, N. Y. 1935, 59 p. 50¢. 


While intended for those doing community association 
work, this pamphlet has direct application to all associa. 
tion problems. Its constructive suggestions for analysis 
and progressive work deserve careful consideration, A 
well annotated list for further reading is included. 


Tucker, G. M. Path to prosperity. Putnam, 
N. Y. 1935. 312 p. $2.50. 


A gentleman of strong convictions, wide reading, and 
agreeable style writes vigorously on what he considers 
the major errors in our economic program. That many 
of his views are based on what others consider fallacies 
does not detract from the interest of the volume. An 
enlivening chapter ‘giving suggestions for further read- 
ing is included. 


Vanderpoel, J. H. Human figure. Bridgman 
Pub., Inc., Pelham. 1935. 143 p. $2.50. 


A well arranged text on pencil drawing with countless 
illustrations of the different features. Clear and effective 
in teaching. 


Waring, R. N. World history. Revell, N. Y. 
1935. 179 p. $1.75. 


An epitome of world growth in art, industry and 
science, arranged chronologically with an index by names, 
The author’s views necessarily affect the selection of 
items. Should prove a helpful, quick reference tool for 
home use. 


Weidlein, E. R. and Hamor, W. A. Glances 
at industrial research. Reinhold Pub. 
Corp., N. Y. 1936. 238 p. $2.75. 


An intensely interesting survey of its development with 
particular reference to work carried on at Mellon In 
stitute and the terms under which Industrial Fellowships 
are carried on there. Good discussion of the part library 
searches play in such work. Includes notes on opportuni- 
ties, obligations and salaries, in the field of industrial 
research. Gives chronology of important events in field. 
An interesting and useful book. 


Wilson, L. R. and Wight, E. A. County li- 
brary service in the south. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. 1935. 259 p. $2.00. 
Any number of statistics and facts on service to the 


white and colored population of certain counties in the 
south. Bibliography included. 


Yorke, G. J. China changes. Scribners, N. Y. 
1936. 334 p. $2.50. 


A sympathetic and interested leisurely traveler gives 
his impressions from efforts to see military actions, to 
contemplation in a hermitage. Much descriptive detail. 
Includes discussion of communist and anti-communist 
activities. Not indexed. Bibliography. 
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Index 


(with prices) 


American 
Book Prices Current 
1923-32 


Over 100,000 entries with 
prices as this single volume 
of 1100 pages indexes 
ten years of American 
Auction Records 


Late Fall «= Limited 


$35 on advance order 


R. R. Bowker Company 


62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 











= 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION REPORT — 19 vols. 
TROD OON Es hic dice sch saws sedcueceeun $60.00 


HUNT'S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINES — Vols. 1- 
32, inc. (Bound July 1839-June 1855) — Set. . 
$50.00 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE LISTINGS — in 
binders — Vols. 39-92, inc. (2600 listings)... . 
$100.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIAL we 
00 


15: VON OE MON aiid s 046+ dak dk ndenes ces 


Send for Free Lists 
Dixi—E BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 























126 Liberty Street, New York 
POSITIONS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 


For positions of 
any type in any 


For Librarians well 
qualified for all 





branches of library part of the country. 
work. This service is free. 
Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 





QS 00S SQ) 


LETTERING 
of 
LIBRARY BOOKS 
and 
PERIODICALS 


Proper LETTERING of Library 
Books and Periodicals requires 
SKILL that can be obtained only 
thru years of experience. 


The DOUBLE lay-on method 
used by us is YOUR assurance 
that our GOLD LETTERING 
will NOT wear off. 


The 


L. A. WELLS 
Library Bindery 


Waltham, Massachusetts 
Established 1908 


O29 — 0 0 0 

















” Order from — 








Now Published — 
A COMBINED BUSINESS “WHO’S 
WHO” AND CORPORATION 


DIRECTORY — AT A POPULAR 
PRICE. 


Who’s Who in 
Commerce and 
Industry 





6,516 Biographies 
4,445 Corporations 


BOTH SECTIONS CONTAIN 1200 
PAGES—PRICE $15 COMPLETE 


INSTITUTE for 


RESEARCH IN BIOGRAPHY, Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Its Principles and Application 
By JOHN GAILLARD, D.T.Sc., MLE. 


“This book can be heartily recommended to 
anyone who has a sincere desire for information 
on an industrial movement which was never 
more valuable to industry than at the present 
time.’’ — B. Stuart McKenzie, in The Engineering 
Journal 


“It should be of interest and value to industrial 
managers, engineers, and economists who con- 
sider it important to know what standardiza- 
tion means before incorporating it into,a devel- 
opment program or evaluating it as an economic 
force.’ — Bull. of the Taylor Society and of S.I.E. 


123 pages 


Cloth 


“The author is especially well fitted by his 
own background and his work as a member of the 
staff of the American Standards Association to 
discuss the subject. He has succeeded to an un- 
usual degree in covering essential technical 
points and yet making the subject clear and 
interesting to the reader.” 


‘He has provided a fundamental guide to an 
understanding of the present status and possible 
future developments in this field. His treatment is 
clear and systematic and the illustrations of 
practice effective." — Special Libraries 


Postpaid $2 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York City 




















Rademachorsa 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, up-to-date, prac- 


tical. 


Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 


Wituiam H. Rapemagxers, President 
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The 
Rumford 


Press 


Concord 
New Hampshire 


A 
A 
A 


Makers of Magazines and Books 
of Distinction 





DESS & TALAN CO. 


INC, 


213 East 144th Street 
New York 


Our unusual facilities for 
quality work have satisfied 
discriminating libraries for 
many years. We use the best 
materials and modern equip- 
ment, plus workmanship of 
the highest type. 


Why not demand the best? 
It costs no more 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU 


Specialists in Library 
Bindings 











Accuracy + 


Pandick Press, Ync. 


FINANCIAL » CORPORATION * LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3448-49-50 
A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 





Speed + 


Quality 
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SPECIAL SUBJECTS for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Large stock of 
OUT-OF-PRINT MATERIAL 


Careful, intelligent attention to 


WANT LISTS 


RICHARD S. WORMSER 
22 WEST 481TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


—— 


B. WESTERMANN CO. Inc 


Importers of Foreign Books 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS ARE 

GRANTED 25% PRICE REDUC. 

TION ON GERMAN BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS 


24 West 48th Street 
New York 


Telephone, 
BRyant 9-5633 











—— 











PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


Authors, Feature Writers 
and Artists 


Let me help you find a reproduction of 
that subject you are trying to illustrate. 


5,000 SUBJECTS ON HAND 
Write to: REINHOLD T. PUSCH 
81 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE— 


Complete Sets, Volumes, and 
Odd Back Copies 


Kindly place the name of our company in 

file for future reference. At some time you on 
need some special article of reference that appears 
in magazines or journals. 


B. LOGIN & SON, INC. 


Established 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that you can save up to 
50% on standard merchandise? 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 


BENCO SALES COMPANY 


21 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
REctor 2-8843, 8844 








Aceept a Free 
Appraisal 


of your writing. Mail a card today for a 
Sample Assignment from “Library Writ- 
ing.” Without obligation to you the 
assignment will receive thorough, con- 
structive criticism. You will then be able to 
decide whether you can increase your 
efficiency through “Library Writing.” 


TAYLOR SCHOOL of WRITING 
Berkeley, California 
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A CORDIAL invitation is extended you 
to discuss “Life Plans” and the 
building of an income for the future. 


KATHERINE R. BUCKLEY 
Representative 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 
COlumbus 5-4773 
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Accident and Health 


also 
Life Insurance 


ROBERT F. HAASE 


250 West 57th Street New York 
Representing The Travelers Insurance Co. 
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Business Information Library 
or a A SERIES OF HANDBOOKS planned to provide special 
librarians with condensed, quickly used guides to a wide range of business 
references. The Business Branch of the Newark, New Jersey, Public Library has 


for thirty years concentrated on making business information easily and quickly 


available. These handbooks have been developed to facilitate that work. 





; BUSINESS INFORMATION LIBRARY 
1932 Publication 
Business Information and Its Sources $1.00 


Concise handbook of current source material for executives in many lines. Shows the 
particular uses for investment services, magazines, books, directories, maps, trade 
association proceedings, etc. 


1933 Publication 
Business Magazines: Classified by Subject $1.00 


Guide to sources of current information; includes descriptive list and classified index 
under many subject headings such ss prices, investment quotations, statistics, book 
reviews, and phases of business management. 


1934 Publication 
Business Directories: A Key to Their Use $2.00 


- Comprehensive information on 350 business directories giving price, address of 
publisher, and a descriptive note followed by a subject index. 


1935 Publication 
Business Bookshelf: A List Based on Use $2.00 


A selective list in which important books for all business activities are described and 
indexed under nearly 500 subjects. Annotated lists of reference books and semi- 
popular business books for supplementary reading are included. The titles are mainly 
those published since 1930. 





NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY—Business Branch 


34 Commerce Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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GROUP OFFICERS FOR 1936-1937 





BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES — Chairman, Helen Bayne, New York University and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, 477 First Avenue, New York; Secretary-Treasurer, Eleanor F; 
Public Health Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 


COMMERCE — Chairman, Adelaide C. Kight, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc, 127) § 
Sixth Avenue, New York; Vice-Chairman, Mildred Stewart, Technology Division, Cleve. — 
land Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, N..E., Cleveland; Secretary-Treasurer, Doris. 
— oe ga Arthur Kudner, Incorporated, International Building, Rockefeller Center, 

ew Yor 


FINANCIAL — Chairman, Ruth von Roeschlaub, Financial Library, Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, 70 Broadway, New York; First Vice-Chairman, Mildred I. Turn’ 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 360 St. James Street West, Montreal; Second Vice-Chai 
Ruth Barber, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Post Office Box 387, Cleveland; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Alvern Sutherland, Federal Reserve Board Library, Treasury Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


INSURANCE — Chairman, Abbie G. Glover, The Insurance Library Association of 
40 Broad Street, Boston; Vice-Chairman, Reatha Heeden, Retail Credit Company, ABe 
Fairlie Street, Atlanta; Secretary-Treasurer, Beatrice Howell, Insurance Institute of Mont- # 
real, 410 St. Nicholas Street, Room 503, Montreal; Editor, ‘Insurance Book Reviews,” { h 
Geraldine Rammer, Hardware Mutual Casualty Company, 200 Strongs Avenue, Stevens _ 
Point, Wisconsin 


MUSEUM — Chairman, Mrs. Leila Forbes Clark, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C.; 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Florence E. Forsey, Geological Survey and National Museum of 
Canada, Ottawa; Secretary-Treasurer, Florence Ward Stiles, School of Architecture, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 491 Boylston Street, Boston 


NEWSPAPER — Matthew Redding, New York World-Telegram, 125 Barclay Street, New (ver 
York; Vice-Chairman, Mary H. Welch, The Boston Globe Reference Library, 244 Wash- § 
ington Street, Boston; Secretary-Treasurer, Frances E. Curtiss, The George B. Catlin ; 
Memorial Library, The Detroit News, Detroit Lette 


PUBLIC BUSINESS LIBRARIANS GROUP — Laura A. Eales, Technology Department, : 
Bridgeport Public Library, Bridgeport; Vice-Chairman, Adra M. Fay, Business and Munici- § 
pal Branch, Minneapolis Public Library, 508 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis; Secrelary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mildred C. Chamberlin, The Business Branch of the Newark Public Library, 
34 Commerce Street, Newark | 


SCIENCE-TECHNOLOG Y — Chairman, Martha E. Foulk, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 25 Columbia . 
Heights, Brooklyn; Vice-Chairman, cone C. Bauer, Tennessee Valley Authority, 1700 
West Clinch Street, Knoxville; Secretary-Treasurer, A. Katherine Long, The Western Union 
Telegraph Company, 60 Hudson Street, Room 704, New York 


SOCIAL SCIENCE — Hazel Eleanor Ohman, Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance, New York State Department of Labor, 342 Madison Avenue, New York; 
— Isabel L. Towner, National Health Library, 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New Yor 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIANS — Chairman, Gladys 
R. Haskin, Cleveland School of Art, 1441 Juniper Road, Cleveland; Vice-Chairman, Pauline 
Morrison, Faculty of Law Library, McGill University, Montreal; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Julia L. Staniland, University of Pittsburgh Library, Pittsburgh 

















SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Secretary: ELIZABETH LOIS CLARKE 345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK : 
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